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' In old time of the King Artbur — * * * * 
All was this land fulfilled of fae'rie/ 




N the old time every Wood and Grove, 
Field and Meadow, Hill and Cave, Sea and 
River, was tenanted by tribes and communities 
of the great Fairy Family, and at least one of 
its members was a resident in every House and 
Homestead where the kindly virtues of charity 
and hospitality were practised and cherished. 
This was the faith of our forefathers — a grace- 
ful trustful faith, peopling the whole earth with 
beings whose mission was to watch over and 
protect all helpless and innocent things; to 
encourage the good, to comfort the forlorn, to 
punish the wicked, and to thwart and subdue 
the overbearing. Witness the motto traced on 
the mystic scroll stretched above the Vtsad. ciL 



INTRODUCTION. 



Robin Goodfellow, son of the Fairy King, when 
he was found sleeping on the wold — 

' Love them that honest be 
And help them in necessities 

This faith had its believers in every land, 
around the turf fire in the peasant's hut, and 
on the lifted dais of the noble's hall — though 
their belief was ever the strongest whose 
dwellings were in the loneliest places, and 
the simpler their lives the more frequent were 
the helpful visits of their super-mortal neigh- 
bours. Says an ancient Chronicler — 

* The Fairy-folk do dislike the towns on 
account of the wickedness thereof/ 

And another — 

* They call them the Good People, and say 
they live in wilds and forests and mountains, 
and shun great cities on account of the wicked- 
ness acted therein : all the houses are blessed 
where they visit, for they fly vice/ 

And a modern Reviewer — 

* It is true where the stream of tradition runs 
pure, we still find them spoken of as the 
beneficent friends and protectors of mankind/ 

At what time they first came to dwell among 
men is not known, for no legend or tradition, 
story or ballad, hints at a period so remote. 
Whence they came we know full well, though, 
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strange as it may seem, numerous are the 
doubts and perplexities in the minds of men to 
which this question has given rise ; nay, it has 
even led many to disbelieve in the very exist- 
ence of the fairies. And thus do they account 
for what they call the credulity of our fore- 
fathers. 

In the rude old times of migrations and con- 
quests, when the aboriginal inhabitants of a 
country had been vanquished, they fled to the 
mountain fastnesses and forest solitudes. Thus 
fled the ancient Picts into the remote Highlands 
before their more powerful neighbours, the Low- 
land Scots; thus fled the diminutive natives 
of Lappish, Lettish, and Finnish countries 
before the victorious Asae. In the course of 
time they ventured from their hiding-places 
to visit their former habitations, now occupied 
by their conquerors, either to barter objects of 
the chase and their solitary manufacture for 
food and raiment, or for the darker purposes 
of revenge — exciting commiseration, cupidity, 
or fear : ultimately they came to be regarded 
as supernatural beings, the Brownies, Dwarfs, 
and Trolls of their respective countries. 

Says another — 

Nay, they were not living beings at all, 
mortals or super-mortal ; they were but ti\&. 
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impersonations of certain virtues loved by the 
people among whom they were said to dwell, 
or the embodied ideas of certain elemental 
phenomena. Thus is Brownie but the im- 
personation of the national virtues of fidelity 
and hospitality, so highly prized by Lowland 
Laird and Border Chief in the feudal times 
of Scotland; the Pixies, that of the cherished 
cleanliness and industry of the English house- 
wife ; and the Fata Morgana is but a name for 
the storms, at once terrible and beautiful, that 
so often overtake the mariner in the narrow 
and dangerous seas that separate Naples and 
Sicily. 

Others there are who view the whole Fairy 
Faith as a series of fanciful inventions ; nay, 
will not even admit that the inventions are our 
own. Says one of these — 

Our Fairy Tales are all borrowed from the 
East. The ancient tales of Persia soon spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
Moors of Spain, who kept up a constant inter- 
course with all the Moslems who spoke the 
tongue of Arabia, must have had their share 
in the possession of these treasures of the 
imagination. The Franks, who occupied Syria 
with their colonies during two centuries, must 
have learned many a tale from their Moslem 
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subjects and neighbours; and the Venetians, 
who possessed exclusively the trade of Syria 
and Egypt down to the sixteenth century, may 
have imported tales as well as spices in their 
argosies ; and every one will allow that nothing 
was so likely as that the Troubadours and 
Trouv^res who accompanied the several cru- 
sades from Europe to Palestine, should on 
their return bring with them the romantic 
and highly poetical fictions of the East. The 
generic term Fairy is confirmation of the 
accuracy of this hypothesis, being but the 
Arabo-Persian word Peri. 

Says another — 

Nay, ye need not go so far as the East for 
the personages of the Fairy Faith. They are 
but a reproduction in a popular form of the 
Deities of Greece and Rome. Thus the 
Mermaids of the Northern Isles are but the 
Nereids of Antiquity ; and the Household 
spirits, whether known as Brownie in Scot- 
land, Kobold in Germany, or Pixy in England, 
are but the Lares of Latium — the guardians 
of the domes -ic hearth,, and the avertors of 
evil. Moreover, the description of the Fairy 
Queen by Thomas the Rhymer, the author of 
the earliest poem in our language, might pass 
for a portrait of the goddess Diana — 
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1 Her steed was of the highest beauty and 
spirit, and at his mane hung thirty silver bells 
and nine, which made music to the wind as she 
paced along. Her saddle was of ivory, laid 
over with goldsmith's work : her stirrups, her 
dress, all corresponded with her extreme beauty 
and the magnificence of her array. The fair 
huntress had her bow in hand, and her arrows 
at her belt. She led three greyhounds in a 
leash, and three hounds of scent followed her 
closely/ 

As to the origin of the term Fairy, we have 
it in the Latin Fatum. 

Says a third — 

Nay, we are indebted to the North for our 
Fairy lore. It is an integral part of the old 
Norse creed. The earliest of the Icelandic 
sagas, and the Elder Edda itself, compiled in 
the eleventh century, prove the belief in Duer- 
gar or Dwarfs and Alfar or Elves. And if 
the generic term Fairy be not derived from 
Alfar, some specific ones, such as Drows and 
Trows, used in Orkney and Zealand, are but 
variations of the Norse Duergar and Trolls, 
and point to the times when the old sea-rovers 
of the Baltic paid their dreaded visits to these 
islands. 

Says a fourth — 
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Nay, the West of Europe is the author of 
its own Fairy lore. The Fairies of Celtic and 
Teutonic nations are as different from the 
ethereal Peries of Persia, 'who hover in the 
balmy clouds, dwell in the colours of the 
rainbow/ and exist on the odours of flowers, 
as the gnomes who swelter in the mines of 
Scandinavia are from the classic Deities of 
Greece and Rome. In the Niebelungen Lied, 
written about the time of Attila, we read how 
the Elf-King is vanquished by Theodorick of 
Bern; and as far as proof of originality lies 
in a name, take for choice the old German 
Feen or Feinen, the Italian Fata, the French 
Fee, or the Spanish Hada. 

Says a fifth — 

Nay, ye are all wrong. True it is that the 
Fairy Faith of Europe has been received from 
the East and from the West, from the North 
and from the South, but from none of these 
in particular. It is an agglomeration of the 
superstitions of all nations, fables from the Ro- 
man, Celtic, Gothic, and Oriental mythologies. 

Says a sixth — 

Yea, they are all wrong, and thou art the 
farthest wrong of any ; the converse of this is 
the right. The attributes have been dispersed, 
not collected. Fables have radiated from a 
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common centre, and their universal consent 
does not prove their subsequent reaction upon 
each other, but their common derivation from 
a common origin. 

Behold how they wander I — lost on the waste 
of conjecture and doubt. Whence they came 
we know full well from the lips of one who 
had sojourned there [Thomas of Ercildoune, 
the prophet-bard of Scotland], and who was 
gifted by the Fairy Queen herself with 

'The tongue which could not lie.' 

They came from their own green land, the 
ever-bright Realm of Faerie. 
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HE jElF-SSoLK. 



1 They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long/ 




HE Elf -folk lived in societies of consider- 
able numbers, in the British Islands, 
Northern Germany, and Scandinavia. 
By day they dwelt in the shady groves; and 
at night they came forth to visit the dwell- 
ings of men, in order to perform the duties 
appointed them by their King and Queen. 
The most important of these duties was that 
of protecting ill-used or orphan children, or 
benefiting those who, on the death of a child's 
parents, had undertaken to protect or sup- 
port it. When no adequate protection for the 
child was afforded by its kindred or neigh- 
bours, it was not uncommon for the Elf-folk 
to remove it, either to their own secret haunts 
in the groves, or to convey it direct to Fairy 
Land for a season, which might consist of 
seven, twice seven, or thrice seven years — the 
time being determined by the nature o€ tJ&R. 

b % 
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home from which the child had been taken, and 
to which it must eventually be brought back. 
This gave rise to unworthy suspicions and 
vulgar accusations of child-stealing, which were 
the more difficult to disprove, because, although 
untrue in one sense, they were true in another : 
true that they did bear away ill-used and orphan 
children, untrue that they did so from any 
selfish or spiteful motive. Again, it was said 
that these thefts were usually committed on St. 
John's or Midsummer Eve ; and it was believed 
that a child born on that night, or after the 
death of its father, was placed by nature under 
the special guardianship of this branch of the 
Fairy Family; but this would apply properly 
only to children who could not receive adequate 
protection from their own kind; and although 
St. John's Eve was undoubtedly chosen for 
important communications between the distant 
Elfin-groves and the settlements of men, it 
was probably only on account of its mildness, 
brightness, and unequalled beauty. Yet was 
it not uncommon for ill-informed and timid 
persons to take precautions for excluding Elfin 
visitors from their dwellings, by hanging over 
their doors boughs of the St. John's Wort, 
gathered at midnight on St. John's Eve. 
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Part I. 

ir®ITTLE Mabel smiling lies, 
^=4 While the neighbours weep; 

Smiling with her large blue eyes — 

Does her mother sleep ? 
Lingers yet a sunset streak 
Of colour upon either cheek, 
But the close-shut lips have none, 
They are white and cold as stone- 
Does her mother sleep ? 

She will waken never more, 
She is dead, she is dead ; 

After his who went before, 
Her spirit sad hath fled : 

For Mabel's father too is gone, 

She is in the world alone ; 

Of her kindred there is none ; 

There was but one, only one, 

And she lies now as cold as stone 
There upon the bed. 
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Orphan Mabel, who will now 

Deck with flowers your head, 
And part the tresses on your brow, 

Now your mothers dead ? 
Who will lay their loving cheek 
On your shoulder round and sleek, 
And to your neck, through curl and tress, 
Uncounted scores of kisses press, 
And every tress and ringlet bless 
In murmurings of happiness, 
Scarce audible 'tween kiss and kiss, 

Now your mothers dead ? 

Take her from the darkened room — 

Do not weep, do not weep — 
She is frightened at the gloom — 

Mother is asleep — 
Lay her in her bassinette 

Near the little window set, 
Where the scented mignonette 

And nasturtiums creep. 

Baby Mabel, close your eyes, 

Do not weep, do not weep, 
For the sun has left the skies — 

Sing her so to sleep — 
And the small birds every one 
Wearily to roost are gone, 
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And the daisies on the green, 
That so bright by day were seen, 
Round their golden eyes have drawn 
Their silver lids to sleep till dawn — 
Mabel is asleep. 



Part II. 




HIS PER, whisper through the grove 
'T is the evening breeze 
Telling all its tale of love 

To the aspen trees, 
And its earnest wooing brings 
Tremblings strange and flutterings 
To the listening trees. 

Twinkle, twinkle o'er the grass — 

Is it shade ? is it light ? 
Or do both together pass 

Across the sward to-night ? 
Twinkle, twinkle dark and sheen, 
Mantle fold and feet between, 
Glancing feet and mantles green, 
Greener than the grass, I ween — 

Mingling shade and light. 
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Trooping, trooping on they go, 

O'er the dewy grass — 
Little feet as white as snow 

Twinkling as they pass, 
O'er the grass their mantles sweep, 
And the daisies, roused from sleep, 
Half unclose their dreamy eyes, 
Timidly and with surprise — 
Nothing but the starry skies, 

And the dewy grass. 

Listen, listen ! All is still — 

Mabel is asleep. 
Up upon the window sill 

Where nasturtiums creep ; 
All into the room have gone- 



Sound of turning hinge was none — 
Past the box of mignonette, 
In the latticed window set, 
To the curtained bassinette — 
Mabel is asleep. 

Softly, softly ! First they breathe 

On her closed eyes — 
Her cheek the jetty fringe beneath 

White as ivory lies ! 
Then across her rosy lips 
They deftly draw their finger tips, 

And the colour flies ! 
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Then her taper hands they place 

Together, palm and palm, 
As we see in Holy Place 

Angel pure and calm 
Carven on an infant's tomb, 
So within the silent room, 
Half in light and half in gloom, 

Lies she pure and calm. 

Then her snowy smock is wound, 

Oh, so tenderly, 
Both her tiny feet around — 

Could her mother see! 
They wrap her in their mantles green, 
Covering at once and screen ; 
Screen from glancing beams of light, 
Covering from dews of night, 

Closely, carefully. 

Bustle, bustle! Every one 

Out into the light — 
'Tis the eve of good St. John, 

And the moon is bright — 
Quickly, quickly o'er the grass 
Of the dewy meadows pass, 
Hasten, hasten to the shade 
By the quivering aspens made, 
While they whisper overhead 

With the breeze of night. 
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In between the aspens grey 

Glide the Elfin band; 
They have carried far away 
To their own green land 
Little Mabel, good and fair, 
Never to know pain or care, 
Only happiness is there — 
In the Elfin Land. 






HE KORRIGAN. 



' Of Fairy damsels met in Forests wide 
By knights/ 




HE Korrigan of Brittany were the same as 

the Elle-maids of Scandinavia. There is 

reason, moreover, to believe that they were 

the same personages as the Fee Ladies of 

Middle-Age Romance, and the Damoiselles in 

the Lais of Marie de France. 

A Korrigan was careful only to be seen by 
night, for she had then the power of assuming 
every trait of beauty and grace of which the 
female form is susceptible, and also of changing 
the appearance of every surrounding thing ; of 
making the meanest and most common objects 
in nature appear as works of art of the greatest 
rarity and value. Thus, when by her magic 
power she had created bower, chateau, or 
palace — had furnished it with everything that 
could give delight to eye, ear, or palate — and 
sat surrounded by her nine attendant nymphs, 
inferior to herself alone in beauty of person 
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and grace of manner — ice-cold must have been 
the heart, or high and noble its purposes and 
resolves, that could resist her blandishments 
and charms. The constancy of lover to his 
affianced bride, or of soldier to his knightly 
devoir, could never be subjected to greater 
trial and temptation. But by night alone had 
she this power; on the first ray of morning 
light reaching the scene of her enchantments, 
the charm was dissolved ; every object resumed 
its real and wonted shape and appearance, and 
the beautiful Korrigan herself became as un- 
sightly as she had erewhile been fair. 

The Forest of Br^zeliande was the scene of 
most of the Breton wonders ; and it was there 
that Merlin, the mighty enchanter, was buried. 




<&HE 2l0RRIGAN AND THE HeD <®ROSS 

,NIGHT. 




Q Sale tsl griiiang. 

T is a Knight of Brittany 

Bound for the Holy Land, 
Without or page or squire rides he 

Through gloomy Br^zeliande ; 
A league behind, in long array, 
With broidered scarf and pennon gay, 
With glancing blade and mace and lance 

And helm and morion, 
To join the chivalry of France 

His gallant band comes on. 

The wood is silent, dense and dark, 

And closing is the day, 
And scarcely can Sir Roland mark 

The narrow forest way : 
Impatient, in advance he rides, 
And fretful of delay, he chides — 
' I shall the very latest be 
Of all the Knights in Brittany ! ' 

With armed heel and hand 
His jaded charger urges he 

Through haunted Br^zeliande. 
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As sinks the sun, the summer moon, 

With face serene and bright, 
Looks through the arching branches down 

Upon the lated knight — 
* Fair Moon, the light of lady's eyes, 

That guided oft these steps of mine, 
And once I did so highly prize, 

Is not so safe or sweet as thine : 
A lamp to guide me thou dost prove 

Upon my darksome way ; 
Gramercy for that light of love, 

It shines to lead astray! 

' I have resigned — \ is in my vow — 

All love and dalliance, 
My foot is in the stirrup now, 

My right hand grasps the lance; 
My foot with rowel redly dyed 
Against my charging coursers side, 
May mingle only in the dance 
Where mailed knights a-tilt advance; 
My hand the massy battle-blade 

And lengthy spear must wield ; 
To minstrel youth and love-sick maid 

The lute it now must yield. 

' 'Fore lady fair — 't is in my vow — 
I wear my battle-gear, 
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'T is in my vow that casque on brow 
Alone, may I to lady bow 

And sit in her chamb&re : 
I may not touch a lady's hand 
Save with the glove that grasps my brand ; 
I may not kiss her lip or cheek, 
Or word of passion to her speak, 
Or cast her glance, or waft her sigh, 

Or seat me by her side; 
A Soldier of the Cross am I, 

The battle-blade my bride. 

* And I must fast — 't is in my vow — 

From dark till dawn of morn ; 
Small risk there is to-night, I trow, 

That I shall be mansworn ! ' 
For scarcely now the scattered beams 
The setting moon down slanting streams 
Athwart the forest, reach the ground — 

* Fair Moon, so ends thy light ; 
Unbroken shadow blackens round, 

Here rest we for the night.' 

But ere the knight has bent a knee, 

Or lip has moved in prayer, 
While yet to clasp his rosarie 

His hand is raised in air, 
Gleams suddenly upon his sight, 
Amid the forest gloom, a light ; 
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No meteor flame, it tarries there, 
A lamp, a shining casement square, 
Not one, but many, row on row — 
4 Methought I did each chateau know 

In mine own Brittany ; 
Rest here, my charger, while I go 

To see what this may be/ 

The porte is wide and arched high — 

Nor guard nor groom is there — 
The court-yard open to the sky, 
And fronting to the porte doth lie 

A hall of entrance fair ; 
Sir Roland strides into the hall. 
Loud echoing his footsteps fall. 
No lacquey answers to his call ; 
But, sighing like the summer breeze. 
When rippling o'er the leafy trees 

At pensive eventide. 
Sweet music through a half-shut door 

Seems wooingly to glide : 
Sir Roland touched the cross he wore — 
* Such welcome had I ne'er before.* 
Along the hollow sounding floor 

He steps with measured stride. 

The door glides open silently 
Ere yet its panel touched can be 
By his extended hands; 
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Then, still as knight in effigy 
In niche of hall or armoury, 
He in the doorway stands. 

Upon a velvet couch reclines 

A lady tall and fair, 
A narrow rim of gold confines 

Her long and floating hair; 
Till like a tide that outlet found 
Beneath what had its current bound, 
It breaks beneath the golden round 
And streams o'er shoulder, couch, and ground, 

A torrent wide and free. 
Sir Roland had at tourney been, 

At camp and court, pardie, 
And eke at fete on village green, 
And had each grade of beauty seen 
From rustic maid to France's Queen; 
But beauty did he never see 

Like that he looks on now — 
Sir Roland, clasp thy rosarie 

And think upon thy vow. 

And grouped this beauteous lady near 

Are maidens thrice told three, 
Each with the same long floating hair, 
Save that no band of gold is there, 
And each a snow-white robe doth wear 

Like that of her Ladye. 
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She quits her couch, and silently 
•Glides past her maidens, three and three, 

All in their robes of white, 
As 'mong a group of stars we see 

The moon on summer night : 
Upon Sir Roland's wrist she lays 

H er hand so small and light : 
Sir Roland bends his quiet gaze — 

* A welcome kind, Sir Knight/ 
1 Fair Lady, thanks/ She would remove 

The gauntlet from his hand. 
' 'T is in my vow to wear the glove 

In bower that grasps my brand/ 

No word she to the knight replies, 
But answers with her beaming eyes 

In acquiescent smile ; 
And with a fascinating grace 
Of diffidence and stateliness, 
Doth slowly up the chamber pace 

Beside her guest the while. 

* Sir Knight, remove your battle gear, 
Unless my maidens you do fear — 

Your casque is on your brow/ 
1 *T is in my vow that I do wear 
My casque on brow 'fore lady fair — 

'Tis in my knightly vow/ 
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Up to the velvet couch they go, 

The Lady on it sinking low — 

' Sir Knight, look I so stern a foe- 



Sir Knight, with casque on brow ? 
Come seat thee on the couch with me 
Sir Roland, clasp thy rosarie 

And think upon thy vow. 



Sir Roland still upon his wrist 

Her little hand can feel ; 
Sooth, it were harder to resist 
That touch, than grasp of foe in list 

In mail of Milan steel ! 
Sir Roland stands unmoved and calm, 
And gently shifts aside her palm — 
' Behold, fair Lady, by my side 
I ever bear with me my bride, 

Thus belted to me close, 
And I, my glory 'tis and pride, 
A soldier of the ' 



But ere he can his phrase complete 
The Lady springs upon her feet — 

' Haste, Maidens, the repast ! 
I wis thou mayst complain that we 
Do lack in hospitality, 

And jest while thou dost fast/ 

c 2 
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' I may not sit by night at board — ' 

Sir Roland stands alone I 
The maidens vanished at the word, 

The Lady too is gone ; 
They passed behind a woven screen, 
Of tapestry, where ivy green 
And tufts of lichen grey are seen, 
And roots of saxifrage between 

The piles of carven stone. 

Sir Roland paces up and down, — 

Comes to his step no sound; 
The mossy floor of ruin lone, 
A carpet like to this may own, 
And every cushion, couch, and chair, 
Doth green and russet covering wear, 
Like moss on bank or mound. 

The walls are hung, like to the screen, 
With tapestry of ivy green, 

While briar and bryony 
Have casement-frame and door embraced, 
As with the ivy they are traced 

Upon the tapestry ; 
And starred and coloured like the sky 
Is all the ceiling, domy, high. 

A sound like wind 'mong leaves is heard; 
The plume upon his helm is stirred ; 
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The screen is lifted, as might be 
By wind the bough of pendant tree, 
Disclosing to the wondering knight 
A banquet served on silver bright : 
Ripe fruits, red wines, and dishes rare 
That load with fragrance rich the air : 
And there around their Lady's chair 
The maidens standing, three and three — 

' Sir Knight, we wait thee now/ 
Sir Roland, clasp thy rosarie 

And think upon thy vow. 

' Now Lady, do I grieve that thou 

Hast feast prepared for me; 
From dark till dawn — 'tis in my vow — 

A-fasting I must be/ 
The Lady laughs and comes anear — 
'Sir Knight, Sir Knight of vow austere, 
Wilt deign upon my lute to hear 

An air of Brittany?' 

The lute is resting on her arm 

Ere he can utter word, 
And soon her rosy fingers charm 

To life each slumbering chord ; 
At first a dull uncertain hum 
From the awakening lute doth come, 

Till swelling full and loud, 
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Responsive to her flying hand 
It rises, as at tourney grand 
The din of gathering crowd. 

Sir Roland stoops the strain to hear; 
The memory of achievements dear 

Back to his heart it brings ; 
The Laissez-Aller shrill and clear 

As from a trumpet rings ; — 
Bounds from the barrier the steed 
Along the lists at charging speed ; 
The shock, the crash of lance and mail, 

In conflict stern, are blent, 
And shout and clamour, cheer and wail, 

Are up to heaven sent : 
The victor wheels his charger proud, 
His crested head is lowly bowed, 
As up to Beauty's tent rides he — 

Soft floats the music now — 
Sir Roland, clasp thy rosarie 

And think upon thy vow. 

Soft floats the strain. The victors meed 

Is in his Lady's smile; 
He in her love-lit eyes may read 
The guerdon of his knightly deed, 
She to her bower shall him lead, 
captive he the while ; 
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Oh, who would from such thrall be freed ? 
Sir Roland to the minstrel fair 
Has raised his steady eye — 
I trow no glance of love is there, 
Parts from his lip no sigh ! 

* 

The strain is changed. The ringing lute 

Is smote by rapid hand — 
Now dull the heart and lame the foot 

Such music can withstand ! 
And down like doves on snowy wing 

From cot to grassy lea, 
Upon the russet carpet spring 

The maidens, three and three ; 
With wreathed arms and waving hair 
And gauzy robes that float in air, 
They meet, they mingle, part, unite 
In mazy dance around the knight, — 

But calm and cold stands he, 
As rock among the billows white 

Of the embracing sea. 

The strain subsides. Each separate note 
Seems faintly on the air to float : 
The maidens gather three and three : 

The Lady rises now — 
Sir Roland, clasp thy rosarie 

And think upon thy vow. 
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She glides to where Sir Roland stands, 
The lute vibrating in her hands — 

* One measure I will dance alone — ' 
She deftly hangs the lute upon 

His folded arms, and straight is gone. 
Away she bounds, with feet that glance 
And shimmer in the airy dance 
In movements manifold — 

* T is in my knightly vow, my hand 
Shall twine but with the spear and brand/ 

His words are few and cold. 

Away she bounds, sustained and high, 
Fresh lustre flashing from her eye, 
, While every feature, ever)* glance, 
Seems with her giddy feet to dance 
\\\ ever-changing harmony — 
bardie, the voice of lute would be 
A sound discordant now ! 

% -lwf i<t**£ 40,*^ Ur t\*&\ 

Sh^ viuKt^ round and round the knight. 
As K*U**l\\ n\^ht wM its flight 
Attend th^ ercsfc\l thistle Noom— 
N Ot^ K*o*$wr? vbuw with n*^~ s 
Syr Rdtant v^>s his lofty phurci? 
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' Thanks, Lady, for thy complaisance, 

The spur is on my heel, 
I may but mingle in the dance 
Where mailed knights a-tilt advance, 

And neighing chargers wheel.' 

Still flits the Lady round the knight, 

But slowly, languidly, 
While swells and falls her bosom white 

Like that of troubled sea : 
She looks around where she may rest, 
And then upon Sir Roland's breast, 
All in its iron panoply, 

She stoops her paly brow — 
Sir Roland, clasp thy rosarie 

And think upon thy vow. 

' Nay, let me lead thee to thy seat — ' 

Unto his breast she clings, 
Sooth, he can feel her wild heart beat, 

Vibrating through the rings 
Of all his mail. Now up her face 

She passionately turns ; 
Her snowy arms his neck enlace, 
Her red lips lifted for embrace, 

And cheek with love that burns — 
Love, love! she looks with lustrous eyes, 
Love, love ! she murmurs through her sighs. 
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' I am a Gentleman of France, 

My King he dubbed me Knight, 
I follow him with sword and lance 

In Palestine to fight, 
And till the Holy Land shall be 
From the insulting Paynim free, 

I swore at Mary's shrine, 
For Love my heart no place should be, 

Though face as fair as thine ' 

Sir Roland pauses, in surprise, 

To follow with his wondering eyes 

The Lady's gaze fixed on the skies. 

Aye, sooth, it is the welkin blue, 

With living stars, though faint and few, 

That fade before the ruddy ray 

Upstreaming from the coming day; 

And sooth, it is the ivy green, 

But not on tapestry or screen ; 

And sooth, the floor of ruin lone, 

Such carpet as he treads may own ; 

And sooth, such covering is found 

On every shady bank and mound 

As lies on cushion, couch, and chair, 

For nought but bank and mound is there. 

The Lady from his breast has slipped 
And down among the ruins crept, 
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One glance — as changed that lovely fay 
Before the truthful light of day 
As is her dwelling — ruin drear — 
From what erewhile it did appear 
A chateau fair without compeer. 

A bugle rings through forest glade, 

The light of breaking day 
Is cast from shining helm and blade 

And caught on pennon gay : 
A page and squire with spur to side 
Into the silent ruins ride : 
Sir Roland on the ground they see 

With bare and humble brow, 
His casque beside his bended knee, 
Clasped in his hand his rosarie — 

He well hath kept his vow. 




i 




HE MOSS-WOMAN. 




'For pitee renneth sone in gentil Jierte.' 




HE Moss or Wood Folk dwelt in the forests 
of Southern Germany. Their stature was 
small and their form strange and uncouth, 
bearing a strong resemblance to certain trees 
with which they flourished and decayed : — fit 
residents for the wooded solitudes that for many 
a league shade the banks of that romantic river 
which begins its course in the Black Forest and 
ends it in the Black Sea. 

They were a simple, timid, and inoffensive 
race, and had little intercourse with mankind ; 
approaching only at rare intervals the lonely 
cabin of the woodman or forester, to borrow 
some article of domestic use, or to beg a little 
tff the food which the good wife was preparing 
for the family meal. They would also for 
similar purposes appear to labourers in the 
fields which lay on the outskirts of the forests. 
Happy they so visited, for loan or gift to the 
Moss-people was always repaid manifold ! 
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But the most highly prized and eagerly 
coveted of all nlortal gifts was a draught from 
the maternal breast to their own little ones; 
for this they held to be a sovereign remedy 
for all the ills to which their natures were 
subject. Yet was it only in the extremity of 
danger that they could so overcome their 
natural diffidence and timidity as to ask this 
boon : for they knew that mortal mothers 
turned from such nurslings with disgust and 
fear. 

It would appear that the Moss or Wood Folk 
also lived in some parts of Scandinavia. Thus 
we are told that in the churchyard of Store 
Hedding, in Zealand, there are the remains of 
an oak wood which were trees by day and 
warriors by night. 





Wue Moss -Woman and the Widow. 



gi f nk oi &onfyixn femimg. 

IS the looked-for hour of noontide rest, 
And, with face upturned and open vest, 
The weary mowers asleep are laid 
On the swathes their sinewy arms have made : 
The rakers have gone to the woodland's edge 
That skirts the field like a giant hedge, 
Shelter to seek from the blinding heat, 
And their humble midday meal to eat. 

But one there is in that rustic band 

With slender form and delicate hand, 

Whose voice a tone of sorrow bears, 

And whose face a shade of sadness wears : 

She knitting sits apart from the rest, 

With a rosy infant at her breast, 

Who has played or slept in the fragrant hay, 

Near his mother at work in the field all day. 

Said Karl, when he led his comely bride 
To his cottage down by the Danube side — 
' Til work till arm and back shall break, 
Ere Roschen ever touch fork or rake/ 
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But, alas for Karl! the fever came, 
Stricken was many a stalwart frame, 
And his Roschen the widow's tear has shed 
O'er the grave where his manly form was laid. 

Into the swarthy forest shade 

Her pensive eye has aimless strayed, 

Till it sadly rests on what seems to be 

The limb of a prostrate moss-grown tree : 

Suddenly down her knitting she flings, 

Up to her feet with her child she springs, 

For creeping silently, stealthily, 

Comes the limb of the prostrate moss-grown tree. 

Still on it comes, creeping silently, 
Then rises erect by Roschens knee. 
* A Moss-woman ! ' the haymakers cry, 
And over the fields in terror they fly. 
She is loosely clad from neck to foot, 
In a mantle of moss from the maple's root, 
And like lichen grey on its stem that grows 
Is the hair that over her mantle flows. 

Her skin like the maple-rind is hard, 
Brown and ridgy and furrowed and scarred; 
And each feature flat, like the mark we see 
Where a bough has been lopped from the 
bole of a tree, 
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When the inner bark has crept healingly round 
And laps o'er the edge of the open wound : 
Her knotty, root-like feet are bare; 
And her height is an ell from heel to hair. 

A Moss-child clasped in her arms she holds, 
Tenderly wrapped in her mantle folds; 
A ghastly thing, as huelessly white 
As the silver birch in the cold moonlight : 
She cries to Roschen, in accents wild — 
' It is sick, it will die ; oh save my child ! 
Oh t&ke to your breast my little one, 
For the pitying love you bear your own ! ' 

The haymakers one by one appear, 

And then in a whispering crowd draw near; 

As Roschen there with her child they see, 

They call to her loudly and urgently: 

But clinging about her the Moss-woman stands, 

With the strength of despair in her clutching 

hands, 
And the tone of despair in her accents wild — 
4 In pity, in pity, oh save my child!' 

Then Roschen turns and solemnly cries — 
' May I ne'er be laid where my husband lies ; 
May my own child perish before my face, 
And I never look on his resting-place, 
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And long, long after him wearily live, 

Oh neighbours! if I refuse to give 

To this mother help in her agony, 

For her babe, to her dear as mine to me/ 

Her child at once on the ground she lays, 
And a moment its rosy cheek surveys, 
Then up to her shuddering breast she holds 
The babe from the Moss-woman's mantle-folds : 
About her bosom its fingers stray 
Like twigs in the breath of departing day, 
And like sound of twigs thus lightly stirred 
Is its voice, in a low faint wailing heard. 

With looks of pity and shame and awe 
The haymakers silently backward draw, 
While the Moss-woman gazes with glistening 

eye 
At the knitting and thread that near her lie : 
She snatches them up with a sharp quick cry : 
Like leaves in a whirlwind her fingers fly, 
And she scarcely seems to have well begun 
When every thread on the reel is done. 

And now the Moss-child's fingers small 
Have stayed their twitchings and movements 

all, 
In breathings calm ends its faint low wail, 
And maple-brown grows its cheek so pale : 
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With joy the mother this change beholds, 
And wraps it again in ner mantle-folds; 
Then points to a small round ball of thread 
That she by the knitting and reel has laid. 

Says — ' Never again need Roschen wield 
Thfc rake in hay or in harvest field, 
But calmly at home with her little one bide 
In her cottage down by the Danube side : 
Let her knitting be ever so fast or free 
The end of this ball she never shall see, 
And nought from it knitted out-worn can be 
Till my sapling grow to a forest tree/ 
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HE WILA. 



' Then he addressed him to the forest Vila.' 




I LAS were nymphs who frequented the 
forests that clothe the bases of the 
Eastern Alps. They have been seen travers- 
ing glades, mounted on stags ; or driving from 
peak to peak, on chariots of cloud. Servian 
ballads tell how Marko, the great hero of 
ancient Servia, was joined in bond of ' brother 1 
hood* with a Vila, who showed to him the 
secrets of the future. That was when Servia 
was a mighty nation, extending from the Alps 
to the Black Sea, from the Danube to the 
Adriatic— before her freedom was lost at the 
terrible battle of Varna. 

George Petrovitsch, called Kara (the Black), 
was the son of a peasant named Petroni. ' His 
appearance was striking and singular, he was 
boldly formed and above the common stature. 
But the extraordinary length of his physio- 
gnomy, his sunken eyes, and his bold forehead^ 
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bound with a single tress of black hair, gave 
him a look rather Asiatic than European.' 

Long and bitterly had he brooded over his 
country's degradation. Eagerly he joined in 
her first movement to cast off the Turkish 
yoke — a yoke which she had borne for 400 
years. By the wisdom of his counsels, his 
unequalled bravery, and his great and com- 
prehensive strategical skill, he soon became 
the chosen leader of the patriots, and was 
regarded as the impersonation of the national 
cause. Throughout the long and varied war 
of independence he played so important and 
conspicuous a part, that at its close he was 
elected chief of the state. 

Wisely had the Servians chosen. What was 
rank or title in a cause like theirs ? A man 
was wanted, not a name. Brave, and wise, 
and just was their chief: brave, as had been 
shown in many a hard-fought field; wise, for 
in peace he devoted his whole energies to the 
consolidation of their liberties, by the founding 
of institutions, and the enactment of laws be- 
fitting a free people; just, for he caused his 
own brother, who, presuming on his relation- 
ship to the chief, had committed a great crime, 
to be hanged at his own door, and forbade his 
mother to mourn for him. 

From stern necessity alone had Turkey 
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resigned her claim to this fair province; and 
on the first appearance of European politics 
promising to favour her attempt, she again 
despatched a mighty army for its reconquest. 
With their wonted valour the Servians rushed 
to the frontier — and he who wore her coronal, 
whose sword was as an army, whose presence 
in the fight was victory, where was the warrior 
chief of Servia ? Irresolute, bewildered, lost, 
he lingered in the capital ; late he came, and 
with him brought fear and panic. On the 
morrow he fled into exile — for life ! 

After a brief campaign, Servia was again 
subdued, but the Turks (in pity was it, or in 
scorn, or in fear? In fear, for in utter despair 
there is danger) left to her a remnant of her 
lost liberty. 

For long years Kara George wandered in 
exile : at length, hearing that his countrymen 
were preparing for one more effort for freedom, 
he came to the frontier, and sent to inform 
Milosch (the then chief of the state, and his 
old companion in arms) where he was hiding, 
in readiness to join in the coming struggle. 
That night a messenger departed from Milosch 
to the man who, for memory of other days, was 
sheltering the homeless wanderer. 

' The head of Kara George or thine own/ 

He read — and obeyed. 
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The head of Kara George! Living, it had 
more terror for the foe than a rampart aflame 
with cannon. Dead, the vilest of the rabble 
of Constantinople might spit at it as he passed 
the city gate. 

The struggle came. The Osmans were ex- 
pelled the land never again to return, and 
Milosch was a free Prince in Servia. But the 
heart that could send to ignominious death the 
man who trusted him — the brave, the wise, 
the exalted, the erring, the humbled, the 
penitent — prompted to acts which made his 
rule insupportable. He was forced to abdicate, 
and himself to drink of the exile's bitter cup. 
Then the people, remembering the hero who 
first led- them to victory, remembering his many 
services and forgetting his one error, elected 
his son Georgevitsch, a wise and brave prince, 
to rule in Servia. 





HE ^ILA AND THE PATRIOT. 



HE sun behind the wood-clad mountain 
sets, 

And stealing o'er the plain comes twilight's 
shade, 
Though glitter still the gilded minarets 
Of wall-engirt Belgrade. 

All day the air has slept, and slumbers still ; 

No ripple on the Danube gliding by, 
No stir of leaf upon the wood-clad hill, 

No cloudlet in the sky; 

Unless yon silver wreath may cloudlet be, 
Upsailing on the azure sky serene, 

Like pleasure-bark afloat, far out at sea, 
When but the sail is seen. 

The up-cast light that gilds the minarets 
Strikes slantingly each gauzy vapour-fold, 

And all its silver-tissued edges frets 
With crimson and with gold. 
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And swiftly through the ether it comes on ; 

Though yet the air, heat-laden, slumbering be, 
Though ripple on the river there be none, 

Nor stir of leaf on tree. 

And on it seated — clad in robe of white 

That mingles with the vapour, fold and fold, 

With streaming hair out-floating 'mong the light 
That fringes it with gold — 

A Vila, with uplifted, warning hand, 

Upon her chariot cloud comes swiftly on — 

A Vila, like a Queen of eastern land 
Upon her ivory throne. 

And on the waters margin it descends, 

What time a pinnace leaves the farther strand 

And, tracing stealthily the rivers bends, 
Comes grating on the sand. 

Its single occupant a woe-bent man, 

Whose hair is whitened, not by age but grief, 
Whose cheek in darksome hiding has grown wan 

As hueless underleaf. 

Is this the chosen of the dauntless band 

That rushed like torrent down a mountain- 
gorge, 

And swept the haughty tyrants from the land — 
The patriot, Kara George ? 
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With warning gesture, and repellent hand 
Laid sternly on the boat's uplifted prow, 

The Vila hails in accents of command : 
' Hold ! speak ! whence comest thou ?' 

And he : ' From exile, where IVe wandered long, 
Waiting the hour when Servia should arise, 

And cast the ruthless authors of her wrong 
As low as now she lies. 

* The hour has come. The cry of her despair 

To other lands was passionately made ; 
They heard and answered not : and she will dare 
Be free without their aid. 

* Her children gather in the cloister's gloom, 

In forest shades where swarthy lime-trees 
grow, 
In lonely glen and cavern dark : I come 
To lead them to the foe/ 

To him the Vila : ' Back ! She needs thee not. 

Thou, the ungrateful ! that didst from her flee 
In sorest need; though from her lowest hut 

She stooped and lifted thee, 

' And placed thee on her throne, and did entrust 
To thee her dear, her new-found liberty, 

When from her breast fierce Osman's race was 
thrust, 
And she erect stood, free. 
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' And when returned again that hated race, 
And to the combat rushed her children all, 

Didst thou in fight among them take thy place, 
With them to stand or fall ? 

' The land thou hast forsaken, thee forsakes ; 

Hence ! and in exile linger out thy life ! 
For Servia now another chieftain takes 

When arming for the strife/ 

And he, with blush upon his visage wan : 

' I would but follow where her chieftain leads ; 

I would but bleed beside the meanest man 
For Servia that bleeds ; 

' I would for Servia but strike one blow — 
One blow to cleanse my deep dishonoured 
brand ; 

I would but bring to dust one Osman foe, 
Then die beneath his hand/ 

And she, with calm and measured utterance : 
' The foot that fled thy country in her need, 

Shall never in the honoured ranks advance 
That go for her to bleed. 

' No foe shall sink thy recreant hand beneath ; 

No foeman's blade in battle shall be crossed 
With thine, that hung ignobly in its sheath 

When liberty was lost. 
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1 No battle-field shall see thee part with life — 
The death that doth the soldier true beseem — 

Above thy slumbering head the assassins knife, 
In Servian hand, shall gleam/ 

And he, in humbleness : ' So let it be ! 

And thou, oh Servia, back unto thy breast — 
Though in thy trouble I did from thee flee — 

Wilt take this head to rest/ 

Then she, in tones that through his bosom went : 
' No ; from thy country's breast it shall be 
torn, 

And to the foeman s capital be sent — 
A trophy and a scorn ! ' 

And he, in voice unchanged : ' So let it be ! 

And more, if I by suffering may atone 
For my great sinning, Servia, to thee — 

From me shall rise no moan/ 

Then she, in tones consoling, soft and low : 
4 Pass to thy country and resign thy breath ; 

Pass, and lay down the burthen of thy woe ; 
Pass, soldier, to thy death — 

' As true as he who in the battle bleeds : 
Yea, thou art worthy of thy country yet ! 

And she will cherish all thy noble deeds, 
Thy single fault forget. 
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1 And she shall be a nation, happy, free- 



Though long the struggle ere the prize be 
won — 
And she shall give, for memory of thee, 
Her crown unto thy son. 

4 Pass, chosen of the people, patriot chief ; 

Pass to thy country and resign thy breath ; 
Pass, and lay down the burthen of thy grief ; 

Pass, soldier, to thy death/ 





he SDame mbonde. 




' And Joan of Arc, 
A light of ancient France/ 




HE Dame Abonde was the Queen of F£es. 
Her chosen places of abode were the 
forests of Lorraine — those mighty forests that, 
themselve sunchanged, had witnessed the muta- 
tions of centuries — the hunting-grounds of the 
grand old Carlovingian Kings. 

The duties of the Fees were numerous and 
important ; extending from the protection of 
the humblest floweret to inspiring the thoughts 
and prompting the actions (through the medium 
of dreams) of those who worked out the 
destinies of the nation. And never did Fee 
whisper word in the dreaming ear of mortal 
so eventful in its results, as when their Queen 
bade the young shepherdess of Domremy 
repair to the Fairy Fountain, beneath the 
Fairy Tree, on the outskirts of the forest of 
Lorraine, there to be shown 

'how she might succour France.' 
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The fair, the noble, the heroic Joan of Arc ! 
hear how they speak of her, the old chroni- 
clers : — 

' A young wench of an eighteene years old, 
of favour was she counted likesome, of person 
stronglie made and manlie, of courage great, 
hardie and stout withal/ 

' She had a modest countenance, sweet, civill 
and resolute ; her discourse was temperate, 
reasonable and retired ; her actions cold, show- 
ing great chastitie/ 

Nay, the modern writers will not be outdone 
by the ancient : — * 

' She came from the hills and forests of 
Lorraine — like the Hebrew shepherd boy from 
the hills and forests of Judaea — rose suddenly 
out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the 
religious inspiration rooted in deep pastoral 
solitudes, to a station in the van of armies, 
and to the more perilous station at the right 
hand of kings/ 

But she who by her words of hope and faith 
roused the youth and manhood of France from 
the lethargy of despair; she who led them to 
victory, teaching the haughty chiefs the battle- 
order of their legions, and the stern soldiery 
the time to smite and the time to spare — 

' She drank not herself from that cup of rest 
which she had secured for France. She never 
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sang together with the songs that rose in her 
native Domremy, as echoes to the departing 
steps of invaders. She mingled not in the 
festal dances at Vaucouleurs which celebrated 
in rapture the redemption of France/ 

Be it so ! She had lived for France, not for 
herself: in her life she had been assured of 
its freedom in the coming time, and her 
beatified spirit looked down from Heaven on 
its fulfilment. 
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IGHT rests upon Lorraine — still, silent 
night ; 

The winter moon and stars, calm, clear, and 
cold, 
Shed through the thin and frosty air their light 
On forest and on wold. 

The forest, with its outline straight and square, 
And ranks close ranged, compact and motion- 
less, 

Doth seem a warrior host prepared to dare 
Stern battle in its place. 

And out upon the wold, advanced, doth grow 
A giant beech, that might its leader be — 

Oh France, that this were so ! that this were so ! 
And they to strike for thee ! 

This mighty tree upon the wold alone, 
The mightiest and fairest in the land, 

Was brought from realm of Faery, ages gone, 
And by a spirit hand 
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Was planted near the margent of yon well 
That is not swayed by season, air, or sky, 

That winter frosts or rains nor freeze nor swell, 
Nor summer droughts can dry. 

Within that beech's shadow, dappled brown, 
La Dame Abonde, the star-crowned Queen 
of Fees, 
While that the moon, full-orbed, looks smiling 
down, 
And while that she doth gaze 

Into the fountain's mirror, holds her court ; 

And there, from far and near where they have 
been, 
Her heralds and her ministers resort 

To render to their Queen 

Their tasks' account ; what they have done of 
good 

To humblest flower that by the wayside grows, 
To smallest bird that pipes in hedge and wood, 

Or man, as frail as those. 

The moon, full-orbed, into the well looks down, 
Her face is mirrored in the waters clear, 

And F6es are gathering in the beech-shade brown 
From missions far and near. 
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And there, erect and tall, Abonde the Queen, 
Brow-girt with golden circlet, that doth bear 

A small, bright, scintillating star between 
Her braids of dusky hair. 

But every messenger brings tale of grief — 
Of crime and suffering, of waste and want, 

Of patriot's cry, despairing of relief, 
Of foeman's cruel vaunt, 

Of ruined homes and homesteads, fields laid bare, 
Of nightly conflagrations, flaming far, 

Of dreadful sounds upon the tainted air, 
And all the woes of war. 

To them the gentle Queen : * Be ye consoled ; 

These evil days are passing to an end ; 
Even now I hear her step upon the wold 

To whom the foe must bend/ 

And, lo ! against the sky-line clearly traced, 
With shadow on the moorland forward cast, 

A female form, that comes with step of haste — 
A maiden, nearing fast ; 

Of graceful form, and meek and comely face, 
And look sublimed by thought and purpose 
high : — 

' What seek'st thou, mortal, in this spirit place ? — 
The Dame Abonde am 1/ 
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To her with modest mien replied the maid, 

A gentle tremor in her utterance, 
' Thou art the Lady of my dream, who said 

That I might succour France/ 

1 And darst thou look upon the future ? ' ' Yea, 
If I may succour France by what I see — 

If I may brighten but by one faint ray 
Her night of misery/ 

They stand upon the fountain's dewy lip — 
Straightway the Queen, with slow descending 
hand, 

Doth deep into its crystal bosom dip 
A long, white, slender wand. 

A moment, and it softly is withdrawn — 

The maiden's semblance true the fountain 
shows, 

Her father's pasture-fields at early dawn 
With flocks and kine she knows, 

And there her rural home ; her mother old 
Beside its open doorway weeping stands, 

And there her father stern, her brothers bold, 
And one with clasped hands — 



' Forsake me not, my promised bride ! ' And she, 
' I am the promised bride of France ; and great 

Her longing for my coming, mournfully 
Doth she look forth and wait/ 
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Again the wand is on the waters laid ; 

Its ripples spread and shift and undulate — 
Again within it mirrored is the maid, 

But now in halls of state, 

The halls of Vaucouleurs, with glancing lights, 
And sparkling feast upon the ample board ; 

High dames and nobles, gallant squires and 
knights, 
Around its brave old lord. 

The maid stands in the midst with lifted hand, 
* I claim a guide and escort to the King ; 

Up, Warriors of France, and grasp the brand, 
The wine-cup from ye fling ! ' 

Again upon the waters falls the wand, 

And straight the scene is to a palace changed — 

The King and courtiers gay, linked hand in hand, 
For dance and sport arranged ; 

The maiden at the monarch's knee doth plead, 
' Is this a time, uncrowned King of France, 

While that thy cities blaze, thy subjects bleed, 
To tread the idle dance ? 

* Lift up thy bannered lilies ! ' While she spoke 
The shining wand descended on the well, 

Smiting with .rapid and indignant stroke, 
And resting where it fell. 
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Rise on its ruffled surface roof and tower, 
As of a mighty city seen by night, 

While over all dark clouds of tempest lower, 
With lightning darting bright. 

And light more terrible than lightning, din 
More dread than that which on the lightning 
waits — 

A leaguered town ; want, pestilence within, 
And foemen at the gates. 

Now who shall save in this extremity ? 

The wand is from the fountain drawn, and lo ! 
An ambushed band, with bannered fleurs-de-lis, 

Doth burst upon the foe, 

And they are scattered and the city free ! 

Joy, joy and triumph now for woe and wail ; 
Bend to the leader of that band the knee — 

A youthful maid in mail ! 

Upon the well the wand descends again — 
The victor band is by the maiden led 

Against a host embattled on the plain, 
The host erewhile that fled. 

Long, long and stern the struggle ; veteran pride 
And strength and hardihood and courage true, 

United, strive to stem the fiery tide 
That bursteth through and through 
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Their long grim line that riseth like a wall ; 

Till gap on gap enlarging, meet, unite ; 
And few are they who stand to them who fall, 

And weary they who smite. 



The wand dips to the fountain as before — 
For battle-plain is seen a sacred pile, 

All banner-hung from altar-dais to door, 
And long each pillared aisle ; 

And scroll and blazon speak of victory, 

While at the altar-stone the maid doth bow ; 

And there the King, anointed, bends the knee, 
The crown upon his brow. 

The wand is stayed descending. Instant shifts 
And fades the scene. No other takes its place. 

Nought but the placid moon. The maiden lifts 
Unto the Queen her face, 

Enquiring earnestly, ' And is it free ? 

My country, is it free ? ' The Queen, * Thus 
far 
Prosperity. Thus far from victory 

To victory the war. 

4 'T is past. Upon the future dar'st thou still 
Look out ? 'T is dark with many woes/ 

The maid, ''Of past or future, good or ill, 
Prosperity or loss, 
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* Take I no note but as it toucheth France. 

I dare look out upon the dark/ The wand 
Is reared and poised, like javelin or lance, 

With white compressing hand, 

And struck into the wave that flashes high 
And gushes o'er the marge, and foams and 
heaves, 

And moans and welters as in agony, 
As when an arrow cleaves 

The cuirass and the breast of living man. 

Behold upon the severed wave, back tossed, 
The bannered fleurs-de-lis, the broken van 

Of a recoiling host, 

Back, back within the city's sheltering walls. — 
Foe-fronting stands the maiden as of yore ; 

They come, they round encompass her, she falls, 
A captive, bleeding sore. 

Again the wand, with dull and sullen sound, 
Falls prone upon the wave. — A dungeon drear, 

A crouching form upon the dark, damp ground, 
The maiden's armour near. 

Again, and yet again, and yet again, 

Like to a death-bell hammer, heavy, slow, 
The wand descends, and with a deep refrain, 
^ Responsive to each blow, 
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The waters answer as they darkly part — 
A city old, with lofty tower and spire ; 

Long streets with rushing crowds, and on the 
mart 
A soldier-guarded pyre. 

And through the mocking crowds the maid is 
led— 

A living sea that round her sways and bends ; 
Upon the dark pyre she is bound, and red 

And swift the flame ascends. 

The wand is waved above the well. The scene 
Hath passed away. No other takes its place. 

Nought but the moon. The maid then to the 
Queen, 
With calm but earnest face, 

' Now is it free ? My country, is it free ?' 
The Queen with radiant smile glanced at the 
well, 

While round her head the wand flew rapidly 
And on the waters fell. 

In wild turmoil they move — wave breaking quick 
On wave, bearing upon their ridges crest 

And plume of knights a-charge, and forest thick 
Of spears laid stern in rest : 
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Gay banners flutter, fall, are trampled, torn, 
By hand, by hoof of steed, by wheel of car ; 

But still the fleurs-de-lis are bravely borne 
Above the waves of war. 

Around and levelled, pitiless doth come 

The wand with lash on lash, till every trace 

Of wave or war is gone, and only foam 
Is on the fountain's face — 

And lo ! from out the foam, in lengthy line, 
Like to a flock of sea-birds on the wing, 

The white sails of a fleet upon the brine 
Departing, lessening. 

And fast as they recede, and on the brine 
Their swift and furrow-tracing keels advance, 

Arise the purple boscage of the vine 
And sunny fields of France. 

Low droops the maiden's head ; while easeful 
tears 
From her o'erbrimming eyes fall fast and 
large. 
The scene hath passed. The moon's faint rim 
appears 
the fountain's marge, 
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And lesser grows, and less, and fadeth quite. 

The maiden stands alone ; but fast and far 
Is shooting down the forest glade a bright 

And scintillating star. 

* Thou shalt be free ! ' She sayeth only this, 
Out-passing from the shadow of the tree, 

In low soft tones of quiet happiness — 
' France, France, thou shalt be free ! ' 
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'And in their courses make that round . 
In meadows and in marshes found, 
By them so called the Fairy ground, 

Of which they have the keeping/ 




HE Wee Fair Folk appear to have been 
more widely scattered than any other 
branch of their race. Traces of them, more 
or less distinct, are to be found in all the 
West and North of Europe; but it is in 
Scotland that they seem to have been most 
numerous, and to have lingered the latest. 
They lived in the sunny meadows, and had 
for dwellings the interior of little moss-crowned 
hillocks, round which they led their dances, 
tracing on the grass circles of the deepest green. 
Within these circles it was dangerous for 
mortals to rest or sleep, for the Fair Folk 
generally punished such transgressions se- 
verely ; either the offender was made lame 
for the rest of his life, so that he might not 
be able to repeat the offence, or he was stricken 



/ 

/ 
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with some disease of which he died before the 
end of the year. This punishment may be 
viewed as unmeritedly severe, but it must be 
remembered that these fairy dwellings were 
peculiarly exposed to the depredations of the 
mischievous or dishonest ; and when the trans- 
gression was made with no dishonest intent, or 
from no vulgar curiosity to pry into the affairs 
of the Fairies, no punishment was inflicted. 
On the other hand, to those who protected, 
or otherwise showed regard for, these their 
chosen places of residence and recreation, they 
were ever grateful, — as shown in the old 
rhyme : — 

' He wha tills the fairies' green, 

Nae luck again shall hae; 
And he wha spills the fairies' ring 

Betide him want and wae — 
For weirdless days and weary nights 

Are his till his deein' day.' 

* * * * * 

' He wha gaes by the fairies' ring 

Nae dule nor pine shall see, 
And he wha cleans the fairies' ring 

An easy death shall dee.' 



HE WEE IklR IsOLK AND ^RPHAN 



tILY. 



%, Sale ai % ^ofelanlrs at §btothxib. 



Part I. 

1 "^f$w ^ t ^ ie or P^ ans h ea d w *^ shield ; 
^Sr You an hour shall later spin, 
I will sooner go a-field, 

Little Lily's bread to win/ 
Thus the kindly neighbours said — 

* We will shield the orphan's head, 
We will win the orphan's bread/ 

Her father perished in the wave, 
Years agone and far away; 

They laid her mother in the grave 
Only yesterday. 

Ere her weary spirit fled 

To her orphan child she said, 

* The goal is won, my race is run, 

And past my sorrowing, 
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To a land beyond the sun 

I am journeying; 
Your father with a seraph band 
Stands upon the golden strand, 
And beckons with his shining hand — 
Seek us in the spirit-land/ 

Lily, Lily, whither now 

With your flowing hair 
Backward streaming from your brow, 

Neck and shoulders bare ? 
Whither with your earnest eyes, 
Bluer than the summer skies, 

Little feet that scarcely press 

The gowan to the grass, 
Tottering with eagerness, 

Lily, as you pass — 
Whither with your happy smile, 
Talking, talking all the while ? 

'Cross the green and o'er the stile, 

Down the shady lane, 
Saying, with your happy smile, 

* We shall meet again. 
Mother, with the seraph band 
Stand upon the golden strand, 
Guide me with your shining hand; 
I seek you in the spirit-land/ 
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Down the shady lane, between 

Hedge-rows close and high, 
Out into the meadow green 

Spread from sky to sky — 
* Show to me your shining hand ; 
Guide me to the spirit-land.' 

O'er the meadow, on and on, 

With her weary feet, 
O'er the meadow, all alone, 

In the summer heat ; 
The boundless meadow, that doth lie 
Like a sea 'tween sky and sky. 



* I will rest a little space — ' 

She sinks upon the ground ; 
Lo, a fitting resting-place 

Her glowing cheek hath found ; 
A hillock all with mosses grown, 
Tawny, green, and russet-brown, 
Soft as tufts of eider-down. 



Lo, a fitting resting-place 
Her weary feet have found ; 

An ell beyond the hillock's base, 
Circling it around, 

A ring of deeper, darker green 

Than aught upon the meadow seen. 
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Head on hillock, feet on ring, 
Arms crossed on breast — 

' Mother, in my journeying 
Watch me while I rest; 

Stand upon the golden strand, 

Watch me from the spirit-land/ 



Part II. 



^?f ARK ! the little hill within 
(3^ Humming strange is heard, 
Like the million voiced din 
When the hive is . stirred ; 
Left and right, by cords unseen, 
Parts a tuft of lichen green, 
Showing arched gate between. 



A horseman comes, with horn at lip 

And bell at bridle rein, 
With jewelled hand and silken whip 

Resting on the mane ; 
Then two heralds side by side 
In their broidered vestments ride. 
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Sounds the horn— a pause succeeds — 

Come the King and Queen, 
On their prancing milk-white steeds, 

In their mantles green — 
Mantles that to fetlock fall; 
Sceptre, star, and coronal. 

Lord and Lady, Squire and Knight, 

Chamberlain and Groom, 
Steeds of grey and steeds of white 

Prancing, prancing come ; 
Housings all with jewels sheen, 
Plumes and scarfs and mantles green. 

• 

Round and round and round the ring, 

Three and three they ride, 
Triple row encompassing 

The hill on every side : 
Sounds the horn. Each hoof is still, 
And all stand fronting to the hill. 

Thrice the herald, every time 

With a louder call, 
* Behold, behold, behold the crime, 

Behold the criminal ! 
A mortal sleeping on the ground 
That girds the Fairy Palace round ! 
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' Court of Fairy, what shall be 
That mortars punishment ?/ 

Every eye is instantly 
On the sleeper bent ; 

All are silent, not a word 

From the triple row is heard. 

» 

Cries the second herald, ' Ho ! 

For that she is young, 
For that she doth dwell below 

Strangers all among, 
For that she is pure and good, 
And oh, too, for her orphanhood, 

' Court of Fairy, set her free ! 

Let the sleeper go!' 
Every tongue cries instantly 

From the triple row, 
* Free ! free ! Set the sleeper free ! 
Free as when she came go she ! ' 

Rides the Queen within the ring, 

And her beaming eyes 
Their light upon the sleeper fling. — 

* Never frown/ she cries, 
' Shall fall where smile of mine has lain ; 
Nor cloud of sorrow, care, or pain 
Shall dim thy skyey glance again.' 
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Rides the King within the ring, 

Sceptre lifted now 
Till it may its shadow fling 

On the sleeper's brow: — 
' Name thy dearest wish to me, 
And accomplished it shall be 
Ere another summer see 
Flower on mead or leaf on tree/ 

And the sleeper — did she hear? — 

Maketh this request : — 
* Be anear me, mother dear, 

Watch me while I rest; 
Let me join the seraph band; 
Take me to the spirit-land/ 

Sounds the horn. Left and right 

Wheels the triple row, 
Steeds of gray and steeds of white 

Prancing, prancing go ; 
Housings all with jewels sheen, 
Plumes and scarfs and mantles green, 
Fairy Court and King and Queen. 

Sun is setting. Silver Moon 

Trembles in the skies ; 
Night is coming — coming soon — 

Mists and vapours rise : 
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Lily looks up from the ground ; 
There the neighbours standing round 
Have the little wanderer found. 

Again, ere flower in mead is found, 

Or leaf on tree is seen, 
The weeping neighbours stand around 

Another hillock green : 
There Lily sleeps — but sleeps beneath- 
Sleeps the dreamless sleep of death. 
She has joined the seraph band; 
She is in the spirit-land. 





HE MONACIELLO. 



'This is fairy gold, boy, and 'twill prove so/ 




HE Monaciello or Little Monk seems to 
have lived exclusively in that portion of 
Southern Italy called Naples. The precise 
place where he dwelt does not appear to be 
accurately known; but it is reasonably sup- 
posed to have been in some of those imposing 
remains of abbeys and monasteries that crown 
many of the picturesque hills of this most 
picturesque country. When the Monaciello 
appeared to mortals, it was always at the dead 
of night; and then only to those who were 
in sorest need, who themselves had done all 
that mortal could do to prevent or alleviate 
the distress that had befallen them, and after 
all human aid had failed. Then it was that 
the Monk appeared, and mutely beckoning 
them to follow, he led them to where treasure 
was concealed — stipulating no conditions for 
its expenditure, demanding no promise of re- 
payment, exacting no duty or service in return. 

Men have vainly asked, was it actual treasure 
he gave, or did it merely appear so to the 
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external senses, to be changed into leaves or 
stones when the day and the occasion of its 
requirement had passed ? And if actual trea- 
sure, how did it come in the place of its con- 
cealment, and by whom was it there deposited ? 
Was it ill-got gain, the unblessed fruits of 
usury, and the sin of its accumulation to be 
thus wiped out by its charitable after-use ? 
Was it the price of yet darker guilt, with the 
red stain of bloody fingers on the coins, that 
holy ground alone could cleanse ? Or was it 
the golden fruits of peaceful industry, the 
offerings of piety, treasured up for occasions 
of love and charity ? Enough to know that 
it was always believed to be actual treasure; 
enough to know that it always sufficed for the 
requirements of those who received it ; enough 
to know that it was always worthily bestowed. 

In Germany, the wood-spirit Rubezahl per- 
formed similar acts of beneficence and kindness 
to poor and deserving persons ; and the money 
he gave proved to be, or passed for, the current 
coin of the realm : while in Ireland, the O'Dono- 
ghue, who dwelt beneath the waters of an inland 
lake, and rode over its surface on a steed white 
as the foam of its waves, distributed treasures 
that proved genuine to the good, but spurious 
to the undeserving 



HE MoNACIELLO AND THE WlDOW'S 

Son. 
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ROM Naples' smooth and tideless bay, 
From high St. Elmo's towers of fame, 
To where, like dawn of grandest day, 

Vesuvius lifts his crest of flame, 
And to the sunny hills beyond, 

So sweet a homestead there is not 
As that Francisco's father owned, — 
In this fair land the fairest spot. 



Light labour his, from year to year 

His olive-rows to prune and train; 
For helpmates and companions dear 

H is gentle wife and children twain : 
And twisting, twining, warp and woof, 

The vine ran out its tendrils strong, 
Till door and window, wall and roof 

Were hid the foliage among. 
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One day came to this home of peace 

A trader on the faithless main, 
Who viewed content as blameful ease, 

And talked of merchandise and gain. 
* One venture/ cried he, ' on the seas, 

Where fortune ever waits the brave, 
Were more than from your vines and trees 

In fifty summers you could save!' 



When from the house the trader went, 

Low stooping 'neath its porchway green, 
Ah, with him parted the content 

That had erewhile its inmate been! 
One venture on the bounteous seas, 

Where fortune ever waits the brave, 
Were more than from my vines and trees 

• In fifty summers I could save. 



One venture on the bounteous seas — 

'T was like an echo, ever near, 
Neglected were his vines and trees 

Its dulcet whisperings to hear. 
There fortune ever waits the brave — 

He borrowed florins thousands three, 
And for them bond of surety gave 

On home and homestead, land and tree. 
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The venture failed. As comes the tide 

Of ashes black and scorching flame 
Adown the trembling mountain-side, 

So on his heart the tidings came : 
And never smiled he from that day, 

Or spoke, to hope or to repine; 
And soon beneath the sward he lay, 

As 'neath the lava lies the vine. 



To-morrow must the bond be paid, 

No day of respite will be given; 
Francisco well may bow the head, 

And well may call for aid from Heaven. 
' 'T is not because I loathe to give 

For daily hire my daily toil, 
Or in a rented hovel live, 

And for a stranger dig the soil; 



*'Tis not because I dread to see 

The axe among my father's trees, 
Though every branchlet has for me 

A store of blissful memories ; 
Nor is it for the grief I feel 

From this my childhood's home to part, 
Though here would sound a stranger's heel 

As if 't were treading on my heart. 
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' These uncomplaining I could bear, 

But, oh my sister, fair and young! 
And, mother, with your silver hair, 

For you, for you my heart is wrung!' 
With brow bent to the ground he cries — 

1 The orphan's promised stay art Thou ; 
In Thee the widows shelter lies, 

In Thee, in Thee! O help us now!' 



While thus upon the ground he kneels, 

Nor sound is made, nor shadow thrown, 
Nor touch is given, and yet he feels 

He is not in the room alone : 
And lifting up his streaming eyes, 

Upon a presence strange they rest ; 
Stands there a Monk of dwarfish size, 

In cloak and cowl of sable dressed : — 



His eyes like stars in winter night 

Beneath their sombre covering gleam, 
His face is shadowy and white 

As mist that hangs o'er marsh or stream 
A moment there in silence stands, 
And beckons with uplifted hands; 
Then through the open door he glides, 
And after him Francisco strides. 
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And when he gains the outer door 

The Monk stands by the garden gate ; 

With sign to follow as before 
Impatiently he seems to wait; 

Points to a trench where stands a spade — 

The silent gesture is obeyed — 

Then through the open gate he glides, 

And after him Francisco strides. 



Down, down the bowery mountain-side, 
And through the wooded glen below, 
Where orange-groves their riches hide, 

And branching limes and citrons grow; 
And up the vine-clad terraced steep, 
Through moonlight clear and shadow deep, 
Still on the Monk in silence glides, 
And after him Francisco strides. 



And never loses he nor gains, 

Or up the steep or 'mong the trees, 
Or whether at his speed he strains, 

Or halts, his failing breath to ease; 
And past the hill-top row of vines 
That like a wreath its brow entwines, 
Still on the Monk in silence glides, 
And after him Francisco strides. 
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And out upon a plateau green, 

Where lie an abbey's ruins grey, 
The friendly cedars try to screen 

For love of days long passed away, 
When they as yet but saplings were, 
And stately stood the abbey there : 
The Monk beneath their shadow glides, 
And after him Francisco strides. 



O'er rtiossy mound and ivied stone, 

Past arch and tower that crumbling fall, 
Through court and square with weeds over- 
grown — 
The chapel yet has roof and wall, 
As if when Time came to efface 
He lightly touched the holy place : 
The Monk into the chancel glides, 
And after him Francisco strides. 



All round the silent chapel wall 

As dark as vault or dungeon seems, 
Save where through oriel window tall 

The moonlight in a current streams : 
The Monk stands in the stream of light, — 

No shadow on the floor is cast, 
Each beam comes on as straight and white 

As if through faintest cloud it passed : — 
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Stands listening on the moonlit ground 

With warning finger raised, and soon 
Comes from the campanile the sound 

Which tells that night has reached its noon: 
The lifted hand is motionless 

At every bell-toll but the last, 
Then sudden points it to the place 

Where faint the outer beams are cast. 



Upon the spot Francisco leaps; 

Glints fire from meeting steel and stone, 
And high around the earth he heaps, 

But still the spade goes dashing on. — 
He thinks upon his sister fair, 

He thinks upon his father dead, 
He thinks upon the silver hair 

That crowns his widowed mother's head. 



Yet faster goes the trenchant spade, 

Till back against his breast 't is sent 
With splintered shaft and broken blade, 

As down upon a rock it went; 
The fragments on the floor are flung, 

Down, searching, kneels he on the stone, 
His hands are driven the earth among, 

And up the massy rock is thrown. 

g 2 
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And after it a casket, bound 

With brazen band and brazen clasp, 
That gird and fold it round and round, 

And brazen hinge and lock and hasp : 
It falls upon the trench's brink, 

And scarcely can Francisco rise 
Ere limbs relax and bend and sink, 

And on the yielding mould he lies. 

He looks up to the flickering light 

That slanting down the wall is cast — 
Still there the eyes so strangely bright, 

And cloak and cowl, though fading fast. 
But ere the light is wholly gone, 

While yet the form, though dim, is there, 
He hears in sweet and solemn tone — 

'Francisco, Heaven has heard your prayer ! y 





HE CAIRY-W"OMAN. 




'When midnight bells cease ringing suddenly, 
And the old year is dead.' 




HE Fairy -Woman who plays so earnest 
part in the following ballad was prob- 
ably one of the Tylwith Teg (Fairy Family) 
of Wales. They lived on a lovely island in 
a lake among the mountains of Brecknock. 
It was unseen from the outer margin of the 
lake, and utterly unapproachable, as no boat 
made by mortal hands could float upon these 
waters : even birds of the air were unable to 
fly over them. A secret passage connected it 
with the mainland, passing under the bottom 
of the lake and opening in a cavern in the 
mountains, by which the fairies visited the 
external world, and on occasions conducted 
mortals to the island. This last, however, 
they were soon obliged to discontinue, on 
account of the cupidity and rudeness of their 
visitors. One person even attempted to drain 
the lake, thinking by this means to be able 
to reach and plunder the island; but so far 
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from accomplishing his purpose, the waters rose 
higher and higher, and had he not speedily 
relinquished his designs, the whole country 
would have been inundated. 

The desire that the Fairy- Woman manifested 
to cross the Wye, before the expiring of the 
year, as told in the following ballad, may be 
accounted for by the fact, that all fairies, on 
specified occasions, were required to present 
themselves, either at a given place of rendez- 
vous, or at the court of Fairy-Land, to give 
an account of their present and past duties, 
and to receive instructions for the future. Thus 
a legend of the Isle of Man, and the Fairy 
Faith in this island scarcely differs from that of 
Welas : — 

A fairy whose duty it was to present himself 
at the Court of the Fairy King on the night 
of the harvest-moon, so far forgot his spiritual 
nature that he remained in the glen of Rushin, 
making love to a Manx maiden. For this 
he was condemned to be covered with long 
shaggy hair (hence his name Phynnodderee), 
and in this form to remain on the Isle of 
Man till Doomsday. Great had been the crime, 
great was the punishment; yet was it not 
altogether without points of alleviation. He 
could still dwell in the lovely glen where dwelt 
the mortal maiden for whom he had so greatly 
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sinned, for whom he must so greatly suffer — 
was still left to him the consolation of making 
green her grave, as only fairies could, ages after 
the close of her brief earthly life. 

Old folks say, that for many a year he lived 
in the glen, employing his time in helping the 
poor and deserving cottagers, aiding them in 
the work of farm and dairy, until one whom 
he had benefited rudely affronted him; when, 
with a melancholy wail, he departed, and has 
never been seen since in Rushin. So say the 
old folks, but the young ones tell the tale with 
a difference. Say they — The good Fairy King, 
commiserating the condition of poor Phynnod- 
deree, has mitigated his punishment, has re- 
called him to his own land, and reinstated him 
among his kindred; and that the melancholy 
wail with which he departed was caused by his 
quitting the place of the maidens rest, for 
which the prospect of all the joys and delights 
of Fairy- Land could not console him. 





'he Uairy- Woman and the Boatman. 

OME, children, gather round the hearth, 
I promised you a tale to-night : 
Of sorrow shall it . be or mirth ? 

Of Baron bold or Lady bright? 
Boys, stir the log. Or shall it be 

Of dauntless Knight with lance in rest ? 
Or one where gentle Charity 

Crept nestling to a misers breast? 

Come, little Apple-cheeks, choose you ; 

What shall it be, what shall I tell ? — 
* A Fairy tale that's true — all true — ' 

Good, Blue-eyes, you have chosen well : 
So shall it he. Dear wife, your seam 

Put down, and listen with the rest. 
And close the lamp : the ruddy gleam 

Of fire-light for a tale is best. 
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The last night of the gray Old Year 

Was wearing fast away, 
The New Year sullenly stood near — 

Rude sire and son were they. 

The Old Year raved with moan and shout, 

And rocked his snowy head, 
And tossed his bare, lean arms about, 

While bitter tears he shed : 

His big tears pattered on my fire, 
And plashed against my pane — 

Ah, thankless son ! Ah, wrathful sire ! 
No love between ye twain. 

Aye, I remember well! I sat 

Before my fire alone — 
I see the fire as plain as that, 

Though twenty years are gone! 

'Twas in a wooden hut upon 

The green banks of the Wye, 
With sedges thatched; and there alone, 

In musings wrapped, sat I. 

For then I had nor rick nor field, 

Sheep had I not nor cow; 
The river was the farm I tilled, 

The ferry-boat my plough. 
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Thus musing sat I. Hark! a tap — 

Ere I could reach the door, 
Again, another, rap on rap, 

Each louder than before. 

I raised the latch ; with boisterous shout 

The rude wind past me swept ; 
Upon the darkness I looked out, 

And into it I stepped, 

And looked around : then I could see 

Between me and the light — 
The black behind and over me 

As I stood in the night — 

A woman, shivering in the cold ; 

Beneath the eaves she stood, 
Grief-laden, weary, faded, old, 

In tattered cloak and hood. 

She pointed to the rushing Wye, 

White flooded by the rain — 
Like to a steed it galloped by, 

The foam upon its mane — 

And said, * Good Boatman, take me o'er ; 

The Old Year dieth fast, 
And I must reach the farther shore 

Before his hour be past/ 
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' I may not brave the river's ire/ 

Quoth I, 'on such a night; 
Come, shelter take beside my fire, 

And wait till morning light.' 

And she, with sharp and eager cry — 
' Now, now ! Take double fare : 

Haste, ere the moments pass that lie 
Between me and despair ! ' 

' No, not for fare a hundred-fold 

Go I till morning light ; 
I will not tempted be for gold 

To lift an oar to-night/ 

Said she, sad-voiced, as one might speak 

Whose latest hope was gone, 
And who had nothing more to seek 

On earth — ' Gold have I none, 

' A silver coin, one single coin, 

Have I, and nothing more, 
In this small purse, and both were thine 

To row me to yon shore/ 

Quoth I, much moved, ' The stream is strong, 

The gusty wind is high, 
And sweeps the blinding rain along, — 

'Twere risk of life to try/ 
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Cried she with vehemence, * Life ! life ! 

Dost hold it then so dear? 
Wouldst guard thy little span of strife 

At such a price as Fear ? 

' And what risk I ? Look here ! . Look, look ! ' 

She screamed in accents wild, 
And from her breast an infant took — 

' A mother risks her child ! 

'Wilt take me o'er?' No word I spoke, 

I led her to the boat; 
The flashing oars bent to my stroke 

As wave on wave I smote : 

We reached the bank, the boat swung round, 

I set her on the land ; 
And turning to my oar, I found 

Her purse beside my hand! 

' That I deprived you of your mite 

Shall ne'er be said of me : 
I risk not life for hire to-night, 

But all for Charity/ 

Into her lap the purse I flung — 
A strong push from the shore — 

The village bell loud clanging rung ; 
The Old Year was no morel 
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Mid-channel I had gained — What lies 

Beside me on the seat ? 
The purse ! May I believe my eyes ? 

I half rose to my feet. 

Thought I, I saw it reach her lap : 

'Bout ship! (my oars I ply) 
I shall return it, be my hap 

To sleep beneath the Wye! 

Between the river and the sky 

The open common lay, 
And there her form I could descry — 

She journeyed on her way. 

I reached her side. ' A boon to me, 
Take back your purse and mite ; 

I work for kindly Charity, 
And not for hire to-night/ 

She held her hand — it shone like snow 

At sunrise, rosy-white! 
Then hand and purse she drew below 

Her cloak, out of my sight : 

But I thought as I stood, that her cloak and 
hood 

As the mountain-ash were green ; 
And among their folds, like marigolds, 

The links of her hair lay sheen : 
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And her eyes were bright as is the light 
Of the glow-worm in the grass ; 

And her breath came sweet as the airs that 
greet 
The wild thyme where they pass. 

I reach my boat — I grasp my oar — 

Aslant up stream I steer — 
Give way, with will! Give way! The shore 

At every stroke I near : 

I shipped my oars — rose to my feet — 

Prepared to leap to land — 
When lo! again upon the seat 

The purse, beside my hand! 

Then, dear ones all, then did I know 

That she, who in her need 
Had urged me with such words of woe, 

A Fairy was indeed! 

But what her grief, or what her fear, 

Or why she needs must go 
Across the Wye, ere died the year, 

Nought did I ever know. 

But from that time I've gathered wealth, 
Scarce knowing whence it came; 

And, rarest boon on earth, sweet health 
Have all who bear my name. 
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And in the little purse still lies 
The coin — the double fare — 

A little silver coin it is — 

Aye, Blue-eyes, you may stare, 

But it is true, all true ; I have 
Them in this hand of mine : 

Behold the purse the Fairy gave, 
And little silver coin ! 
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'Dwells in all heaven charitee so deare.* 




HE Fairy Boy of the following ballad 
may be viewed as a type of the Fairies 
or Good- Neighbours of Caledonia. Nowhere 
did they hold such frequent and familiar 
intercourse with mankind as in the ' North 
Countrie/ There, borrowing and lending were 
of daily occurrence. Many a weary ploughman 
has found at the end of his furrow a clean white 
napkin spread on the sward, on which were a 
cup of milk, and a loaf * that tasted like wheaten 
bread mixed with wine and honey/ Often, 
too, did they come to borrow or beg some 
article of domestic use ; but, it was sometimes 
thought, rather to test the dispositions of the 
individuals to whom the request was made, 
than from any real want experienced by the 
applicant. 

. * A young woman was one day sifting meal, 
warm from the mill, when a nicely-dressed^ 

H 
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beautiful little woman came to her with a bowl 
of antique form, and requested the loan of as 
much meal as would fill it. Her request was 
complied with, and in a week she returned to 
make repayment. She set down the bowl and 
breathed over it, saying, " Be never toom " 
(empty). The woman lived to a great age, 
but never saw the bottom of the bowl/ 

The fairies of Scotland were very beau- 
tiful — 

' Their ringlets of yellow hair floated over 
their shoulders, and were bound over their 
brows with combs of the purest gold. Their 
dress consisted chiefly of a mantle of green silk, 
inlaid with eider-down, and bound round the 
waist with a garland of wild flowers. Over 
their shoulders hung quivers of the adder's 
skin, stored with arrows dipped in flame. A 
golden bow hung negligently over the left arm, 
and little scimitars of the same metal glittered 
at their sides.' 

But it must be remembered that they also 
had the power of assuming any form they 
pleased, and of passing through the air and 
over the deep as easily as over the land. 

The ancestors of the present proprietors of 
Colzean Castle were familiarly called the 
Lairds of Co, from the Cos or Coves (caves), 
six in number, in the rock on which the Castle 
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is built — a huge basaltic cliff overhanging the 
sea on the Ayrshire coast. 

The legend of the ' Fairy Boy and the Laird 
of Co' is well known in the Scottish Low- 
lands. 
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HE Laird of Co has left his hall, 
And stands alone on the castle wall, — 
His castle that hangs o'er the ocean-waves, 
And rests on the roofs of the Fairy-caves. 
Oh, sad and pensive there he stands, 
Though his eye sees nought but his own 

broad lands, 
Or far or near where his glance may go — 
And keen is the glance of the Laird of Co! 

' A fond farewell, ye scenes so dear, 
A long, a last farewell, I fear, 
For a boding voice seems whispering me, 
" You never more these scenes shall see." 
But a tyrant's foot must now be stayed, 
And my king has asked my sword in aid; 
So fare ye well, 'tide weal or woe, 
'Tide life or death, to the Laird of Co!' 
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Now rests his eye on the pennon gay 
Of a bark that rides in the open bay, 
And spreads before the freshening gale 
The swelling breast of her snowy sail ; 
While youthful squire and stalwart knight, 
With helm and corselet glancing bright, 
Along her decks impatient go — 
' You tarry long, oh Laird of Co ! ' 



i That comrades brave for me should wait ! ' 

He quickly gains the castle-gate, 

But there a boy before him stands, 

A tiny cup in his tiny hands. 

' My mother dear is weak and old, 

Our home is dark, her couch is cold; 

One cup of wine on her bestow 

For charity, oh Laird of Co!' 



' Has never yet with will of mine 
Unheeded been such prayer as thine. 
Ho! Steward, take the boy with thee 
And fill his cup for charity. 
For charity? Poor child, I pray 
When from such tale I turn away, 
I dwell in home as dark and low 
As thine, that now am Laird of Co/ 
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With rapid step he bends his way 
To where the bark rides in the bay, 
Her decks with arms and armour piled, 
When comes the Steward, staring wild. 
' That urchin strange — his elf-made cup 
A butt of wine hath swallowed up! 
Yet not a drop doth in it show- 
Some fiend he is, oh Laird of Co!' 



* Or fiend or fairy, sprite or child, 
Good Steward, let his cup be filled, 
If wine enough of mine there be, 
For well you know my word hath he : 
Aye, every drop into it pour, 
Till drained be every vault and store ; 
Pour till his beaker overflow — 
Broke never his word a Laird of Co.' 



Now back again the Steward hies, 
And views the cup with wondering eyes, 
While trembles every joint and limb — 
One drop has filled it to the brim! 
The boy departing softly said, 
'When he on clay-cold couch is laid, 
In home like mine, as dark and low, 
I will repay the Laird of Co/ 



J 
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Part II. 

H, many a summer sun has shone, 
And many a winter blast has blown, 
Since sailed to foreign wars away 
The bark that rode in the open bay ! 
And they who were but children then 
Are women grown and bearded men, 
And the old are gone where all must go — 
But comes not home the Laird of Co. 

In cell where sunlight never falls, 

And the damp runs down the blackened walls, 

And slowly, darkly tracks its way 

'Mong rotting straw on the floor of clay, 

And rusts the fetters strongly bound 

Around the captive on the ground, 

So wan from suffering and woe — 

Is this the comely Laird of Co ! 

' A soldiers death and soldier's grave, 

On battle-field with comrades brave, 

With lightsome heart I freely dared, 

Nor of them thought, nor for them cared ; 

But thus, like felon vile, to lie 

In hopeless, blank captivity, 

In dungeon dark and damp and low — 

And I was once the Laird of Co ! ' 
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What light, what light, like noon-tide clear, 
Illumes the dungeon dark and drear ? 
What hand the door flings open wide, 
As bar and lock-bolts backward glide ? 
A child beside the captive stands, 
His bosom crossed with folded hands. 
' I come to pay the debt I owe. 
Arise, arise, poor Laird of Co ! 



' Arise, for thou art free again — ' 
His hand but touched the captive's chain, 
And link and loop and lock and all, 
Like frost-nipped leaves in Autumn fall : 
And strong and stalwart under him 
Becomes each shrunken, wasted limb, 
And he steps as stepped he long ago, 
When he went to the wars, the Laird of Co! 



They mount the steep and winding stair, 
Where dust makes thick the scanty air; 
And through the gates that open stand 
They pass unchallenged, hand in hand. 
The boy's bright eyes are fixed on high- 
His right hand pointed to the sky — 
His foot he strikes on the earth below — 
1 Now mount with me, oh Laird of Co. 1, 
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Then up, up, up, to the starry sky ! 
They cleave the air that rushes by ; 
And on and on, o'er wood and lea, 
O'er lake and river, shore and sea : 
While hamlets small and cities vast, 
With blended lights, go glancing past, 
And fade away in the gloom below — 
Where journeys he, the Laird of Co ? 

On earth again, and hand in hand 

Before a castle's gate they stand — 

A castle that hangs o'er the • ocean-waves, 

And rests on the roofs of the Fairy-caves. 

* Farewell, I thus the wine repay 

You gave for blessed charity, 

And your word held sacred long ago. 

Farewell, farewell, good Laird of Co!' 
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HE >©ROWN fewARF. 




' Gold, gold, gold, gold ! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold/ 




HE Brown Dwarfs occupied seven of the 
' Nine hills ' on the west point of Rtigen. 
The White Dwarfs occupied the other two ; 
and the Black — for there were three descrip- 
tions of Dwarfs on the island, named from the 
colour of their garments — dwelt in the coast- 
hills and the caves along the sea-shore. 

Tradition thus accounts for the formation of 
the « Nine hills :'— 

i A long, long time ago there lived in Rugen 
a mighty Giant, named Balderich. He was 
vexed that the country was an island, and that 
he had always to wade through the sea when 
he wanted to go to Pomerania and the main- 
land. He accordingly got an apron made, and 
he tied it round his waist, and filled it with 
earth, for he wanted to make a dam of earth 
for himself, from the island to the mainland. 
As he was going with his load ovex 1 Bj3&k&t 
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kirchen, a hole tore in the apron, and the clay 
that fell out formed the " Nine hills/" 

The Brown Dwarfs were beautiful little crea- 
tures, and good as beautiful. Many a poor 
widow has seen through her tears a shining 
gold ducat lying in her path ; many a child 
that had lost its way in the woods has been 
guided through the darkness of night to its 
father's door ; and although it had seen no 
creature, had ever heard in the rustling forest 
leaves little footsteps leading the way: many 
a hungry orphan that had wearily fallen asleep 
by the wayside, has found, on awaking, bread 
in its lap and a silver coin in its hand: and 
these were the doings of the little Brown 
Dwarfs. 

But although much of their time was thus 
given to acts of * charity and mercy/ they had 
their own innocent merry-makings ; and the 
chief of these was to come forth in the bright 
moonlight to dance in the meadows, dressed in 
their gayest attire — cap, jacket, and pantaloons 
of fine brown velvet, with buttons of frosted 
silver, and slippers of colourless crystal. On 
these occasions it behoved them to be very 
careful not to lose any article of their dress, 
for they could never replace it. If they lost 
a slipper, they had to go barefoot until it was 
found ; if the bell from their cap, they could 
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not close their eyes in sleep until it was, re- 
covered ; and if the cap itself, they with it 
lost their power of invisibility. Hence their 
intense anxiety to recover any of these articles 
when lost, and the reason for their acceding to 
almost any demand to redeem it. 

The legend of * John Wilde and the Brown 
Dwarf* is well known, and variously related, in 
Rtigen. 




he Brown ®warf and the Farmer. 



gj, gftgjenbr at t\t |sle at %k%w* 

HE sun, with his round face all a-glow, 
Looks over the hill on the fields below; 
And the lark that rests in the furrow still, 
When he sees the sun peep over the hill, 
Springs skyward, singing his matin shrill 
O'er the fields of John Wilde. 




John Wilde is a farmer in Riigen's isle — 
Not the sun himself has so cheery a smile, 
Or a face so ruddy and bright and round; 
Not the lark's clear song has so blithe a sound, 
As he skyward mounts with bound on bound, 
As the song of John Wilde. 

'Tis a brave old Runic rhyme he sings, 
As his team so sleek to the plough he brings ; — 
Just a gentle shake of the long loose rein, 
And the willing beasts on the plough-gear 

strain, 
And the coulter shears the sod in twain; — 
Cheerily goes John Wilde. 
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Tinky link, tinkle, link. The lark is mute, 
The horses stay the uplifted foot, 
And the blithesome song John sing so well 
Is hushed as if by a fairy spell, 
At the tinkling faint of a tiny bell 
At the feet of John Wilde. 

He lifts a cap, like the cosy house 
Of a provident, home-loving, bachelor mouse ; 
A little round cap made of velvet brown, 
All quilted with satin and padded with down, 
And for tassel a silver bell on the crown — 
4 What a cap!' cries John Wilde. 

* 'T will fit my own little one fine/ he said ; 
4 God bless every curl on that darling head ! 
Some child has lost it when here at play — 
What troops there were when we carried the 

hay! 
Til warrant it wept for it bitterly: 

Poor wee thing!' says John Wilde. 

4 They footed it here till the sun was set — 
Aye, there are the marks of their footsteps yet : 
The dancing all in a ring has been — 
Not a drop of dew on the grass to be seen — 
f T is a ring where the Dwarfs have danced, I 
ween — 
The Brown Dwarfs ! ' says John Wilde. 
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Then on he goes to the end of the field; 
The horses round on the furrow are wheeled ; 
Lo! back at the spot where the cap he found 
A child-like form is searching around, 
Over ridge and furrow and fallow ground — 
'A Brown Dwarf!' says John Wilde. 

A twitch at the cap as the plough shears 

past — 
Tinky tink, tinkle, tink, and the plough stands 

fast! 
A laugh and a shake of the long loose rein, 
And the willing beasts on the plough-gear 

strain, 
And on they go shearing the sod again — 
' Ho! ho! ho!— laughs John Wilde. 

Again at the end of the field he wheels ; 
The Dwarf is following close at his heels, 
His eyes bent mournfully down on the grass — 
So blue they are! and as bright as glass— 
* I have lost my little brown cap, alas ! 
Have you seen it, John Wilde ? ' 

His tight-fitting jacket is velvet brown, 
With silver buttons the breast adown, 
And a row round his waist so slender and neat ; 
His trim pantaloons, gathered plait on plait, 
In folds outfall o'er his tiny feet — 

' Have you seen it, JoYvyv 'W^AeY 
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In slippers of crystal his feet are placed, 
With ribbons, of scarlet cross-wise laced : 
John Wilde looks down at the little bare head, 
With its flood of curls on the shoulders 

spread — 
*'Tis just like the darlings I left in bed — 
Here it is!' cries John Wilde. 

« 

Then the cap at once from his breast he takes, 
And a smile like light o'er the Dwarfs face 

breaks ; 
But a sad cloud follows, for back in his breast 
John buttons it under his ample vest — 
* Without it I neither can sleep nor rest, 
Oh give it me, John Wilde!' 

' Yes, yes — but — just a furrow or two 

Til turn — and — then — I'll its price tell you:' 

A hasty jerk of the long loose rein, 

And the startled beasts on the plough-gear 

strain, 
And on they go shearing the sod again ; — 
Thoughtfully goes John Wilde. 

The sun's hot rays, now fierce and red, 
Come streaming down on the little bare head ; 
With his hand he tries his head to shield, 
For shade there is none in that open field — 
John Wilde, is your heart against pity steeled ? 
'Oh have pity, John Wilde!' 
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Thoughtfully, moodily, silently, 

Through the long, long hours of the summer 

day 
John holds to the plough, and at twilights close 
He hastily says as he homeward goes— - 
' To-morrow at dawn I'll the price propose/ 

* Oh, have pity, John Wilde!' 

The first faint ray at the chill dawn shed 
Was caught in the curls of the little bare head, 
And the noon's white glare it shelterless met ; 
John comes not down till the sun is set — 
' I have not fixed on the price of it yet ; 
One day more/ says John Wilde. 

Next morn dense vapours obscure the plain 
That end in a drizzling, ceaseless rain, 
Rain, rain, ever rain, all the day, all the day, 
But the little Brown Dwarf in the field must 

stay ; 
John Wilde comes not till the twilight grey — 

* Yet one day/ says John Wilde. 

Another day, and it lingers on, 
Another hour, and the day will be done ; 
Through the weary time the little bare head 
Has down in the rain-sodden furrow been laid ; 
It is lifted now at a loud quick tread — 
' Oh, have pity, John Wilde ! ' 
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4 Three days have I lost. Three days ! I have 

tilled 
In three summer days the whole of this field, 
Now my horses stand idle in stall, I vow, 
And there lies rusting my best new plough! 
Why ever)' furrow were worth to me now 
A ducat,' cries John Wilde. 

' My cap, my cap, and a ducat 1 11 lay 
In each furrow you turn till your dying day ! ' 
'A ducat in ever)' furrow!' cries John. 
' My cap, and a ducat in ever)* one.' 
' A bargain — a bargain ! Your hand. Done ! 
done ! 
Take the cap!' cries John Wilde. 

With a cry of joy as sharp as of pain, 
He leaps at and seizes his cap again ; 
Beneath it his eyes like diamonds gleam — 
Tink y tink y tinkle, link. He is gone like a dream ! 
John Wilde dashes homeward to fetch his team — 
It is sunset, John Wilde! 

With a beating heart a furrow he tries — 
A bright gold ducat before him lies! 
A shout and a jerk and a lash of the rein, 
And the smarting beasts on the plough-gear 

strain, 
And on they go shearing the sod in twain — 
- Rare harvest ! ' cries John Wilde. 
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He ploughs till the sun has sunk to rest, 
And while lingers a line of light in the West ; 
And at dawn again in the field does he stand, 
Clutching the rein with a feverish hand — 
' I will plough up every sod of my land — 
Every sod!' cries John Wilde. 

So from dawn till dark, and from day to day, 
Till summer and autumn have passed away, 
Through heat and through cold, through 

drought and through rain, 
At the plough, at the plough does he drive 

and strain, 
Till each meadow is furrowed and furrowed 

again 
And again, by John Wilde. 

Like stone now winter has frozen the soil, 
Yet John at the plough is seen to toil, 
Though he scarcely the reins in his hands can 

hold, 
Though his coffers are heaped with ducats 

untold ; 
For strong as despair grows his thirst for 

gold— 
* Gold, more gold ! ' cries John Wilde. 

His face is haggard, his looks are wild, 
And frighten his sorrowing wife and child ; 



■-. f: 
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And as ever and ever the plough goes on, 
And never a seed is in furrow sown, 
The neighbours say, ' Ah, his wits are gone ! 
He is crazed! Poor John Wilde!' 

The wind sweeps over the open vale, 
And the snow-flakes strike like sharpest hail ; 
The jaded beasts hang low the head 
As they home return, undriven, unled : 
John Wilde in a furrow lies stiff and dead — 
Stiff and dead lies John Wilde. 







\ 




HE WHITE ii>WARF. 




M f 



'Soe hardie and soe gentil; 




HE White Dwarfs dwelt in the other two 
of the * Nine hills' of Rttgen. During 
the stern northern winter they remained shut 
up in their hills, fashioning weapons and 
ornaments of the most exquisite form and 
workmanship, in steel, silver, and gold; but 
on the return of spring, and throughout the 
summer and autumn, they lived in woods and 
groves, and in secluded places by the margins 
of lakes and running waters, going forth into 
the open country only by night. When they 
went forth by day, it was always singly, and 
in an assumed form — that of butterfly, dove, 
or singing-bird. 

In these excursions they carefully searched 
for those persons who, unmeritedly, were suffer- 
ing want or distress, and exerted themselves 
in alleviating their condition. And in those 
ruthless times of piratical expeditions ^»d. 
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depredations, there was no lack of employment 
for the good little Dwarfs ; for no one whose 
dwelling was near the shore was safe from 
robbery, captivity, or death. In the twelfth 
century, the Isle of Riigen was not only entirely 
in the possession of the lawless sea-rovers of 
the Baltic, but it had been by them so strongly 
fortified, that Waldemar the Great of Denmark, 
with the whole military resources of his king- 
dom, and aided by the forces of Henry the 
Lion of Saxony, failed in subduing it until 
after the sixth or seventh expedition. Nay, 
the sea-rovers did not confine their depredations 
to the shores of the Baltic and Northern seas ; 
on one occasion, led by a daring chief, with a 
fleet of ioo sail, they penetrated the Medi- 
terranern; and after ravaging the coast of 
Spain and Africa, and the Balearic Isles, they 
appeared before the ancient Etruscan city of 
Luna, which they plundered and destroyed. 




he White Bwarf and the <&entle 

ANIGHT. 




Q &ale of IJomjerairh. 

IR Otto lies in dungeon cold, 
Heavy his heart the while, 
In the dungeon cold of a pirate hold 
On Rugen's lonely isle : 
'Neath the cloud of night came the rover band, 
And burst o'er the Pomeranian strand ; 
By sea and by land, with sword and with 

flame, — 
Sudden and terrible they came. 

Now happy they in death that lie 

Upon their threshold stone, — 
The captive's sigh and stifled cry 
And hopeless woe, unknown. 
By the grating clouded and thick with dust, 
And its massy bars all red with rust, 
Sir Otto stands, and with wistful eye 
Looks out on the sunlit sea and sky. 
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Over the sea, out in the light, 

Up in the breezy air, 
Winging its flight on pinion bright, 
Fluttering, hovering there, 
Then swooping, swooping down on the main, 
And skimming its shining face again, 
Now shimmering below, now glancing above, 
N earing the isle comes a snow-white dove. 



* Bright bird, bright bird, to me dost bring, 

Over the waters drear, 
On thy blessed wing, the comforting 
That liberty is near ? 
As of old, bright bird, dost thou bear green 

leaf 
In token of succour to 'suage my grief? 
Oh, when on the land shall my footstep be ? 
Bringest thou hope, sweet bird, to me ? ' 



Over the sea, over the sea, 
N earing the pirate hold — 
' Of liberty bringest hope to me, 
As of old, bright bird, as of old ?' 
On, on to the barren verge of the isle, 
And under the shade of the gloomy pile 
That falls like a frown on its plumage white- 
Then vanishing from Sir Otto's sight. 
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* Return, return, and with me rest — ' 

The bird of Hope is gone ; 
The heaving breast of the knight is pressed 
Against the grating stone, 
And his head is bowed and his eye downcast — 
But sudden he starts — What shadow passed ? 
What downy wing brushed over his hair, 
As bowed with sorrow the knight stood there ? 



He looks, he listens; of sight or sound 

Nought can he see or hear; 
Of sight or sound the dungeon round 
There's nought to eye or ear; 
Nought but a cup and a crust on the floor, 
Near the dark and mouldy prison door. — 
* I am weak with fasting, and sore a-thirst ; 
The water, the blessed water first/ 



He lifts the cup with eager hands — 

* I have not drunk to-day/ 
With outstretched hands he shuddering 
stands 
And turns his eyes away, 
For a loathly toad in the water lies, 
Watching the knight with its glistening eyes, 
With its swollen sides and unshapely back, 
Spotted and mottled with yellow and black. 
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A moment, and with gentle smile 

He turns the thing to see — 
* *T is without guile thou dost defile 
The water set for me ; 
And it lessens this burning thirst of mine 
To see thee so happily slaking thine ; 
Nay, look not with timid eye on me, — 
I would not hurt thee for liberty.' 



Again the cup stands by the door, 

The good knight turns to go, 
He paces o'er the prison floor, 
Feeble his step and slow — 
' Now my hunger and thirst alike are gone ! 
But my limbs are weary and cold as stone ; 
One look, one look at the sunlit sky, 
Then down on my pallet of straw I '11 lie/ 



The straw is scanty, damp, and old, 

Into the earth-floor pressed; 
The knight is cold, weary and cold, 
And there alone can rest; 
But he backward starts, for up from the 

bed 
An adder erects its crested head, 
With venomed fang and with flaming eye, 
Hissing and glaring wrathfully. 
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* I am a-weary,' quoth the knight, 
* And grave-cold is the ground ; 
And/ quoth the knight, * since morning light 
I've paced this dungeon round, 
And fain on -that straw my limbs would 

fling, 
But I seek not strife with living thing, 
So while on the grave-cold ground I sleep, 
Thy place on the straw, poor reptile, keep. 



4 1 '11 rest where I may see the sky — 

Seems that I stronger grow! — 
May see the sky while that I lie 
Upon the earth below ; 
Through the grate see the sunlit sky above — ' 
Lo, the dove, the beautiful snow-white dove, 
Within the bars, on the window-sill, 
Sits pruning its plumage with careful bill! 



' Beautiful bird, hast heard my prayer, 

And come to dwell with me ? 
Hast heard my prayer and come to share 
My lone captivity? 
Less drearily now will pass away 
The long, long night, and the longer day, 
And pleasant my bitter crust will be 
When shared, companion sweet, by thee! 
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* And thou the green and waving trees, 

Companion, wilt forego; 
The waving trees that in the breeze 
Do rock thee to and fro; 
The breeze that sings through thy quivering 

wings, 
The buds and blossoms and all bright things, 
Thy nest in the pines, and thine own dear mate 
That shall watching for thee in the gloaming 
wait. 

* Haste, haste thee to thy woods again, 

And leave me here alone! 
I would not gain by other s pain 

A solace for mine own: 
By thy downy side let me fold thy wings, 
For the dust to the rusty grating clings, 
And I 'd grieve to see thee with speck or stain — 
Haste to thy home in the woods again!' 

Over the sea, out in the light, 

Up in the breezy air, 
Winging its flight on pinion bright, 
Pausing never there; 
As it paused, and hovered, and swooped ere- 

while, 
When nearing die barren verge of the isle, 
But straight and steady it wings its flight, 
Till lost to the eye of the captive knight 
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'T is lost to the eye, but yet he stands ; 

Remains of it no trace; 
Yet there he stands with clasped hands 
Eyeing its parting place : 
Lo, the snowy wing of the dove again, 
Fast isle-ward speeding across the main! 
The wing of a dove or a shallop-sail 
Outspread to the summer evening gale ? 



A sail, a sail ! and right and left 

The parted waves are cast, 
To right and left the waters cleft 
In lines of foam are past; 
On, on to the verge of the barren strand, 
And up on the beach of shingle and sand, 
Then rustling down through the freshening 

gale 
Come the rippling folds of the snowy sail. 



A child-like form leaps to the land, 

Snow-white the garb he wears, 
And in his hand a gleaming brand 
With jewelled hilt he bears; 
O'er the massy iron bars 'tis drawn, 
Rapid and light as a ray at dawn, 
And they severed lie on the dungeon floor 
Like rushes the reaper s blade before. 
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' No more shalt thou in dungeon weep, 

Sir Otto, thou art free; 
Come forth and sweep the briny deep 

That parts thy home and thee. 

* Sir Knight, receive this Elf-made brand, 

Before whose trenchant blade 
Can nothing stand that human hand 
And human skill have made : 

* Sir Knight, that didst but gently smile, 

Or shuddering turn away 
From reptile vile that did defile 
Thy cup wherein it lay : 

* Sir Knight, that didst in pity spare 

The venomed adders life, 
'T is thou may'st dare this brand to bear 
And wield in knightly strife. 

* Sir Knight, that didst set free again 

The dove from prison lone, 
That wouldst not gain by others pain 
A solace for thine own : 

' Sir Knight, that wouldst not captive keep, 

No more shalt captive be ; 
Come forth and sweep the briny deep — 

Come, gentle Knight, with me/ 
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Over the sea, over the sea, 

Before the freshening gale, 
Over the sea like wild-bird free 
Now speeds the snowy sail ; 
Away, till the Pomeranian shore 
Arises the shallops prow before, 
And far behind lies the gloomy pile 
On the verge of Rxigens lonely isle. 




Kl 




he Still-wan. 



"Tis better to leave the well alone/ 




HE Still-Folk of Central Germany in many 
respects resembled the Trolls of Scandi- 
navia, and not least in that love of quiet 
and stillness from which the former derive 
their name. Like the Trolls they inhabited 
the interiors of hills, in which they had their 
spacious halls, and strong rooms filled with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. The com- 
munications between these and the outer world 
were through wells and springs, and water- 
clefts in the rocks. In this respect also they 
resembled the Trolls, for to this day they 
show a well in Norway * which was the noted 
haunt of the Trolls, and was said to penetrate 
to the centre of the earth, and to be the 
passage through which they emerged to upper 
air/ Great were the virtues of these wells : 
not only did they give extraordinary growth 
and fruitfulness to all trees and shrubs that 
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grew near them, whose roots could drink of 
their waters, or whose leaves be sprinkled with 
the dews condensed from their vapours; but 
for human beings afflicted with certain maladies 
they proved a sovereign remedy. 

It was from the vapours of these wells, 
mingled with beams of the full moon or rays 
of the rising sun, that they spun the thread, 
warp and woof, of which they made their Nebel- 
Kappe — (cloud cap) or cap of invisibility. 




HE STILL -m AN AND MANS THE FILLER. 



% % ale xjf Central (Sermaiig. 




Part I. 

IS Hans the miller, old Hans' heir, 
With flour enough in his clothes and hair, 
His clothes so plain and his hair so sleek, 
To feed the mice of his mill for a week : 
With his heavy hand he smooths his brow — 
Sure never looked knave so like a fool! — 
As he comes to Grethel, the kind old frau, 
Wise Grethel, who keeps the village school. 



* A peck of meal I bring you here- 



'Tis pity good meal should grow so dear! 
And this is made from prime new grain 
That has barely a year in the rickyard lain. 
Just taste — did ever in copse-wood grow 

A nut with kernel half so sweet ? 
'T is as soft and as white as the driven snow ; 

What a beautiful thing is prime new wheat ! ' 
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4 " Nothing for nothing to rich or poor," — 
Hans, heard you ever that saying before ? 
If all that the neighbours tell be true, 
You know it by word and by practice too : 
So, Hans, the matter to me reveal 

That brings you here so late to-night; 
What must I give for the peck of meal 

From that prime new grain, so sweet and 
white ? ' 



* The neighbours then harshly judge of me, 
The peck of meal is a present free ; 

But — well — Frau Grethel, I fain would hear 
Your advice in a matter that stands me near. 
So 'tis little I ask, and that indeed 

Most folks do willingly give unsought; 
Aye, plenty of that we get in our need, 

Because, in sooth, it has cost them nought. 

* When father died — may his soul be blessed, 
And his earthly frame in the grave find rest I 
For his life was a life of toil and care 

And saving and thrift — and I am his heir; 
But with all his saving and all his thrift, 

He never had plenty or comfort known, 
Or to me a thaler or kreutzer left, 

Had a secret hand not aided his own. 
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* Now listen, Frau Grethel. Our house and 

mill 
Are built at the base of Wonder-hill, 
Within whose bosom, as you know well, 
The kind and help-giving Still-Folk dwell : 
A Still-Man marked the endless moil 

Of father and me, our rent to pay — 
Our pinching thrift and drudging toil — 

And has steadily helped us from that day. 



1 The cows he leads to the pastures green 
Where hoof but theirs has never been, 
By secret paths the crags among, 
Where the. dew on the herbage lingers long : 
And hence the reason why at the mill 

The villagers milk and butter will buy, 
Why the miller's cows the pail will fill 

When every udder save theirs is dry. 



* If a load of grain we want in haste, 
When the market price is at its best, 
The flail at night by the sheaves we lay, 
And the wheat is in sack at break of day : 
If ground to flour we want the grain, 

We set the sacks by the mill-stones down,- 
At break of day it is in the wain, 

All ready to start for the market-towe^ 
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' Frau Grethel — 't is seldom that we hear 

Of a plum-tree bearing every year, 

But our big tree that stands alone 

Has never a barren season known : 

And why ? Because it grows on the brink, 

On the very brink of the Still-Mans well, 
Where its thirsty roots may ever drink 

Of the water that never ran or fell. 



* You should have seen it on Easter E'en, — 
All blossom and never a leaflet green! 
It covered the ground like a fall of snow, 
And sheeted the mouth of the well below! 
Or to-day, you should have seen it to-day, 

As I saw it at sunset from the mill, 
While its fruit-bent boughs on the greensward 
lay — 

Like a purple cloud on the Wonder-hill! 



* And when the fruit is ripe and round, 
We place our baskets on the ground, 
Between the well and the plum-tree stem, 
And at daybreak find the fruit in them : 
And so neatly packed is every plum, 

And each by other so lightly laid, 
That not a mark on their delicate bloom 

Have the Still-Man's shadowy fingers made. 
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' And by his help which cost us nought, 
Far trustier too than labour bought, 
More timely given, with greater skill, 
We bought at last both farm and mill : 
Though father saw his growing store 

He ne'er relaxed his life of care, 
But to the last he added more — 

And me he left his only heir. 

* Yes, farm and mill and all are mine, 

And so far I must not repine ; 

But what is farm, or what is mill, 

To the treasures that lie in the Wonder-hill ! 

For the Still-Folk down in its caverns keep 

Their wealth, unmeasured and untold ; 
They have pile on pile and heap on heap 

Of rubies and diamonds and bars of gold ! 

' But flake of gold, or diamond bright, 
Or ruby, never has met my sight; 
No, none of these treasures he brings to me, 
And his labour seems now but a mockery : 
And I dream and I think, and I think and I 
dream 

Of the caverns bright with the wealth they 
hold ; 
Light as the day at noon they seem 

With rubies and diamonds and bars of s=j&L 
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i In dreams I feel my hands weighed down 
With gems and gold — and all mine own! — 
Till my yielding wrists and fingers ache, 
With their precious burden like to break. 
Ah, Frau, to make these dreams come true! 

What course, what plan would you ad 
vise ? 
For skilled in Fairy lore are you, 

In books deep read, in counsel wise/ 



' Hans, Hans, were you with fever ill, 
And sought in aid the Doctors skill, 
What hope that it would make you well 
Did you but half your ailments tell ? 
You now have told what you desire, 

Your plan to gain it next reveal; 
For if my counsel you require 

From me you nothing must conceal/ 



'I've heard that he who boldly dares 
Displace the cap a Still-Man wears — 
His cap of invisibility, 
Of moonlight woven and vapour gray- 
May keep the Still-Man evermore 

In close and constant servitude ; 
Or freedom back to him restore 

And claim from him a ransom good. 
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' My plums are ripe : beneath the tree 
To-night the baskets placed shall be, 
The Still-Mans brimming fountain nigh, 
And down behind them I will lie/ — 
The Frau arose from. her seat in haste, 

An angry flush suffused her cheek, 
And thrice across the room she paced 

Ere to the miller she could speak. 

' Beware, beware of ingratitude ! 

Oh how can you talk of servitude 

For one who freely, generously 

Has rescued you from poverty ? 

How could you dare do such a wrong? 

My counsel hear and then begone ; 
'T is only a line from a plain old song — 

" ' Tis better to leave the well alone ! 



>> > 




Part II. 

HE baskets beneath the tree are set, 
But Hans is lingering near them yet; 
Though his foot is turned towards the mill 
His step grows slow and slower still : 
He halts at last, but he stands not long, 

Back he comes with a hasty stride 
And stretches his length the grass among — 
The dewy grass by the fountain side. 
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And there in the grass on his back he lies, 
His face upturned to the silent skies ; 
While the moon looks over him into the well 
As if she would of his ambush tell : 
And the million stars are gazing down 

Clear-eyed upon him, so far below, 
With a mocking smile or an angry frown, — 

And they all his secret purpose know. 



He shuts his eyes. There the stars are yet! 
Still keenly on him their watch is set: 
His palms on his throbbing lids are pressed ; — '■ 
And 't is now they seem to see him best ! 
Then he sits upright. Shall he yet go home ? 

Already much of the night is gone, 
And better far he had never come 

Than now to make his presence known. 



Again at his length in the grass he lies, 
But he turns his back to the starry skies ; 
On his folded hands he rests his brow — 
So, so. He can think in comfort now. 
What shall he do when the cap of mist 

Is knocked from the trembling Still-Man's 
head ? 
Already he feels him struggle and twist, 

As away to the mill he is captive led. 
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And what shall the Still-Man's ransom be ? 
There's nothing so beautiful to see 
As the ruddy glow of the ruby's flame, — 
And yet to the diamond's it is tame, 
Though its light be white and icy cold : 

Of one or of both then shall it be ? 
Or of long bright bars of yellow gold ? 

All beautiful — He will have all three ! 

The castle that crowns the hill will be sold 
When the Hergrave dies — he is very old : 
Pleasantly there 'mong the trees it stands, 
And Hans will buy it and all its- lands : 
Then the villagers smiling and bowing will 
come, — 

With a wave of his hand he will send them 
back, 
Each to his villainous cottage home : 

Frau Grethel out of the village shall pack ! 

The moon to the west has passed away, 
The stars are waxing faint and gray; 
But all along where the uplands dim 
Meet the eastern sky-line, edge to rim, 
Is a soft and rosy light besprent; 

And out to the dark rush waves of flame, 
Like bannered heralds out vanward sent 

A conquerors advent to proclaim. 
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The sun is coming. Hans looks around, 
And then sits riveted to the ground : 
Lo ! the Still-Man's cap of roseate gold, 
Enwreathed with the curling vapours fold, 
Is slowly rising from the well, 

Gracefully swirling from bank to bank — 
Wildly he struck, but forward fell, 

And under the closing waters sank. 



c-^-^e^^D^r^-* 



When Hans the miller opens his eyes 
A score of yards from the well he lies, 
Flat on his back with his limbs outspread, 
Like a toad when crushed by a ploughman's 

tread ; 
But how he was fished up from the well, 

Or how sent spinning through the air, 
Is more than Hans the miller can tell 

While choking and coughing and gasping 
there. 

And now, like steam from a giant's cup, 
The mist from the well-mouth rises up ; 
Straight as a column of stone it ascends 
And never a moment wavers or bends; 
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Up, up till it passes above the tree, 

And then it spreads like a summer cloud — 

A shadowy form there Hans can see, 

And its voice comes to him clear and 
loud : — 

'Lo! 

I go, 
Henceforth I cease to be thy friend, 

Although 

So low 

I may not bend, 

As to become thy foe. 

Base of heart 

And covetous thou art, 

And I depart. 

In the waters clear 

Of the well, 

Many a year 

Did I dwell, 

For nothing of evil came it near; 

It has polluted been by thee ; 

Now see 

Under the spreading tree 

The grass is green — 

And the well has been/ 

The cloud floats slowly over the mill 
And settles down on the Wonder-hill; 
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And beneath the plum-tree nothing is seen 
To mark the spot where the well has been. 
Hans thinks as he drags his limbs along, 

For his bones are aching every one, — 
* There was truth after all in Frau Grethel's 
old song ; 

/ wish I had left the WELL alone ! ' 





he will-Wan. 



The avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow/ 




HE Hill-Men or Dwarfs of Switzerland 
lived among the inaccessible peaks of 
the upper Alps, pasturing and tending their 
flocks — not of sheep or goats, but of wild 
chamois, a cup of whose milk received from 
a Hill-Man, its rightful owner, like the widow's 
cruse of oil, ' failed not/ 

Although thus living remote from the dwell- 
ings of men, they not unfrequently came to the 
solitary chalets on the lower Alps, bringing to 
the disconsolate herdsman stray lambs or goats ; 
and on occasions they also descended into the 
valleys, to give to the inhabitants of the villages 
timely warning of coming storms, floods, ava- 
lanches, and landslips : for the Hill-Men, from 
their great knowledge of the conditions and 
changes of the elements, and from their living 
in the upper regions of the earth, where all 
primary elemental changes are wrought,, ktvew 

L 2 
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the time, the force, the direction, and the 
duration of every storm — could tell where the 
embyro avalanche was forming, when it would 
be dislodged from its giddy ledge, and upon 
what part of the terrified valley it would be 
precipitated. 

' The natives of the Alps distinguish between 
several kinds of avalanches. The staub-lawinen 
(dust avalanches) are formed of loose fresh- 
fallen-snow, heaped up by the wind early in the 
winter, before it has begun to melt or combine 
together. Such a mass, when it reaches the 
edge of a cliff or declivity, tumbles from point 
to point, increasing in quantity as well as in 
impetus every instant, and spreading itself over 
a wide extent of surface. It descends with the 
rapidity of lightning, and has been known to 
rush down a distance of ten miles from the 
point whence it was first detached, not only 
descending one side of a valley, but also ascend- 
ing the opposite hill, by the velocity acquired 
in its fall, overwhelming and laying prostrate a 
whole forest of firs in its descent, and breaking 
down another forest up the opposite side, so as 
to lay the heads of the trees up the hill in its 
ascent 

* Another kind of avalanche, the grund- 
lawinen (ground avalanche), occurs in spring, 
during the months of April and May, when the 
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sun becomes powerful, and the snow thaws 
rapidly under its influence * * * * This species 
is more dangerous in its effects, from the snow 
being clammy and adhesive, as well as hard and 
compact/ 

The legend of * The Dwarf seeking lodging ' 
is variously related, and more than one valley 
in Switzerland can show the tomb of a village, 
and claims for it the catastrophe of the ballad. 




Whe Mill-Man and the jUvalanche. 
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OR weeks had the snow, and the snow 
alone, 

The snow, the snow, met the aching sight ; 
On the slopes and the peaks around it shone, 
And the boughs of the trees with snow hung 
down, 

4 

And the house-tops all with snow were 
white ; 
And the sun flung his dazzling glance below 
On the freezing, glittering, sparkling snow. 

But a sturdy wind leaped up at last 

From a mountain gorge where it long had 
slept ; 
And as down through the glens it shouting past 
Came the mists and the vapours following fast, 

And out and over the vale they swept; 
Like the willing vassals of warrior lord 
Who follow his foot and who wait t\is ^w4^ 
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The trees are stirred and their branches all 

Cast their heavy burdens to the ground, 
And erect upspring, like men from thrall 
When they dash to the earth at Freedom's call 
The freezing chains that had them bound ; 
And the setting sun disdains to throw 
One glance on the soiled and fallen snow. 

Now into the hamlet's silent street, 

With its close-shut doors and its miry way, 
An aged Dwarf drags his weary feet 
Through the melting snow and plashing sleet; 

His elfin locks are thin and gray, 
And like wreaths of the fog and vapour show 
That denser ever and denser grow. 

And at every door, as he wends his way, 
He pauses and utters this small request — 

* But a morsel of bread, but a cup of whey, 

But a scattered handful of straw or hay 
In barn or shed where my limbs may 
rest — ' 

But the only answer to his request 

Is rude denial or heartless jest 

Still from door to door, from door to door, 
And from side to side of the street he goes, 
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Till each house in the hamlet is counted o'er — 
But is ever the answer as before, 

And ever the door in his face they close ; 
To every house he has been but one, 
A little cottage that stands alone. 

Alone it stands at the back of the street, 

And seems as if for its poverty spurned ; 
It seems as if that its neighbours neat 
All disdained to look on this poor retreat, 

And rudely on it their backs had turned : 
The humble home of an aged pair, 
Who spend the close of their days down there. 

As soon as they hear the Dwarfs request 
The kind old wife to the door goes out, 
And bids him enter and share their best, 
Though humble their food and their place of 
rest : 
The husband pushes the embers about 
And welcomes the Dwarf and praises his dame, 
Then kneels on the hearth to blow the flame. 

They set before him a loaf of bread — 

A barley loaf — 'tis their only one; 
Beside it a small round cheese is laid 
The dame from her ewe-goat's milk has made, 
With a cup of the whey to wash it down : 
And nearest the fire they place his seat, 
And smile with pleasure to see tvvrcv ^v. 
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Yet little he eats of the good folks' cheer, 
And the words he speaks are brief and 
few, 
For often he starts, and seems to hear 
An expected sound, and doubt his ear, 

And listen, and doubt, and listen anew ; 
Then he kneels and presses his ear to the 

ground — 
To his feet he springs, for he knows the sound ! 

Erect and straight to his feet he springs, 
And Wondrous lithe and tall he grows ! 
Up under his arm the wife he brings 
And over his shoulder the husband swings, 
And into the dark at a stride he goes, — 
Cleaving the fog, and skimming the snow, 
And leaving the hamlet far below. 

Up, up the hill, and no halt makes he 

Till the yellow fog is below them seen, 
Then he looks and listens attentively — 
The scared old folks can nothing see, 

And fain are they their eyes to screen; 
Only a rushing sound they hear, 
That strikes them mute with awe and fear. 

They sit by the Dwarf on the moonlit hill, 
And ever the rushing sound they hear, 
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And louder it grows and louder still 
Till every sense it seems to fill, 

To jar the brain, to deafen the ear, 
And the very blood to curdle and chill- 
Louder and louder and louder still: 



Till the sky above, and the vale beneath, 

And every reeling hill around, 
And every shifting vapour wreath, 
Seem but this one dread sound to breathe, — 

To breathe, to be themselves but sound ; 
Nothing but deafening, stunning sound, 

In the sky, the vale, and the hills around. 

But the Dwarf, ah the 'Dwarf, the sound 
knows well ! 

The roar of the Avalanche he can hear! 
Woe ! woe ! It is ringing the hamlet's knell — 
Its path of destruction he can tell, 

When first it breaks from the Peak of Fear 
And bounds away in its dread career, 
Till it bursts on the wood-clad mountains near. 

The forest crops from the hills are shorn, 

As severed by sickle are ears of grain, — 
Or up by their rock-fast roots they are torn, — 
And on in one mighty swathe they are borne ; 

Their stems like a stubble-field remain ; 
And leagues of ice, and earth, and snow 
Rush down on the hamlet — Woe I o\\ -wa^A 
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The mist is upborne like a foaming sea, 
Then sinks and settles again in the vale ; 

The sound is subsiding mournfully; 

The echoes reply, each separately; 
Now all unite in a long, low wail — 

A wail for the hamlet buried and dead, 

Where the ghostly mist like a shroud is spread. 



* Dear wife, in vain, in vain do I try 

To think how we came this house within — ' 

On a bed of fragrant moss they lie 

That may with the softest swan-down vie, 
The coverlet is a white fox-skin ; 

And the walls and the roof are of pine-wood 
green 

With heath and ferns laid close between. 

Green rushes, fresh gathered, bestrew the floor ; 

On a plane-tree table is breakfast set, 
And ranged in a row 'tween the bed and the 

door 
Stand three tall chairs made of sycamore, 

For the shining bark on the wood is yet. 
Now round to the Dwarf they look wonder- 

ingly— 
' Good friend, can you tell how this may be ? ' 
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' This comes of sipping my wine last night, 
Distilled from the rhododendron's bloom; 
I gave you a taste when you swooned with 

fright, 
And lay on the hill in the cold moonlight : — 
For you have I built this mountain home ; 
I built it over you where you lay, 
And the roof was thatched by the dawn of 
day. 

' And then to the splintered peaks I clomb, 

And drew the milk from a young chamois ; 
Strange seeds I gathered the crevices from, 
That had from orient countries come 

In the beaks of birds man never saw, 
And that never have looked at him in awe, 
But dwell near the sky with the free chamois. 

' To drink of this milk be not afraid, 

For fast as you drink the cup will fill ; 
This cheese from a part of it I made, 
I bruised the seeds and I baked this bread, 
And ever from these you may cut at will ; 
For fast as you cut they will grow again, 
And whole and fresh while you live remain. 

' When the hunter tired comes here to rest, 
Or a homeless wight for charity, 
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When the traveller lated would be your guest, 
Still kindly listen to his request 

And shelter him as you sheltered me. 
May your days like the flakes from yon snow- 
cloud be, 
As many, and fall as peacefully !' 
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HE TKIXIES. 



'And for the maid who had perform'd each thing, 
She in the water-pail bade leave a ring/ 




HE Pixies seem to have been almost un- 
known out of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
They were tiny creatures, not larger than 
a child's doll, pretty and graceful, and uniformly 
dressed in green. The Pixy-Monarch held his 
court on the wold, where he appointed to his 
subjects their respective duties, such as to 
punish the intemperate, the selfish, and the 
slothful; and to assist and reward the ab- 
stemious, the self-denying, and the industrious. 
Many a burly farmer returning from market 
(when the ale had been good and the talk 
over bargains entertaining) has stabled his 
horse in a sand-pit, and himself gone to bed 
in a furze-bush ; or after putting his horse in 
the barn among the unthrashed corn, he himself 
has got astray in his own paddock, walking 
round and round it, unable to find the wicket 
till daylight — all this, he averred, was Pixy 
doing. 
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But the good wife, her daughters and maids, 
received an equal share of the Pixies' atten- 
tions : — 

'They make our maids their sluttery rue 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their shoe 

The house for cleanly sweeping.' 

Again — 

'But if the house be swept, 
And from uncleanness kept, 
We praise the house and maid — 
And surely she is paid; 
For we do use before we go 
To drop a tester in her shoe.' 

Thus did they reward industry, and punish 
sloth and intemperance; but inasmuch as ex- 
ample is better than precept, they themselves 
toiled diligently all night at whatever work 
was necessarily left unfinished at the end of 
the day; only requiring that a cup or pail of 
fresh water should be nightly set apart for 
their use, in which, that their own services 
might be quite gratuitous, they frequently left 
a small silver coin. 




$!he Dixies and the Orphan Sisters. 
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Part I. 

WO sisters dwell in a cottage small, 
Where roses hide the trellised wall, 
And clematis and jessamine 
Around the porch and casements twine; 
From garden path to cottage eaves 
Is nothing seen but blooms and leaves, 
Sweet blooms the minstrel bee knows well,- 
And there two orphan sisters dwell. 

The elder, Mary, busily 
Was spinning by the break of day, 
But Alice lingers still in bed 
Although the sun is overhead : 
And merrily the wheel goes round 
With low, unceasing, whirring sound; 
As if it sent the cheerful bee 
An answering song of industry. 

M 2 
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' Rise, Alice, rise, for much have you 
Within, without the house to do, 
While to the market-town go I 
Our thread to sell, your kirtle buy: 
Fail not to bring the firewood home, 
Be sure to drain the honeycomb, 
And lay the fairest apples by 
For winter use in cupboard dry/ 



The sun had set an hour and more, 
And weary were her feet and sore, 
For far had been the market-town, 
When Mary in her home sat down : 
But soon the smile forsook her face, 
For everything looked comfortless; 
No tea-board on the table laid, 
Unswept the hearth, unbaked the bread. 



'You have not brought the firewood home, 
You have not drained the honeycomb, 
Nor stored the winter fruit, — I fear 
You have been idle, sister dear/ 
'The Pixies everything will find, 
They are, you know, so very kind ; 
They will put everything away, 
And sister, now to bed, I pray/ 
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To bed together — soon to sleep : 
Now softly forth the Pixies creep, 
With tip-toe step and whisper low 
They to their separate duties go — 
To bake, to sweep, to sew, to spin — 
But ere their labours they begin, 
They lightly to the pail draw near 
To drink one draught of water clear. 



'Wake, Alice! Alice! Do you hear 
Those angry mutterings? I fear — 
But no, oh no, you could not fail 
To fill the little Pixies pail!' 
'It is as when you went away, 
No water have I drawn to-day, 
And will not leave my bed, I trow, 
To fetch it for the Pixies now/ 



No pause, no answer Mary makes, 
But quits her bed, the pail she takes, 
And hastens from the cottage-door, 
Though weary are her feet and sore : 
She backward starts, but not with fear, 
Reflected in the water clear 
She sees sweet faces round her own — 
She dips the pail, and they are gone, 
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She bears it brimming full along — 
Is it so light, or she so strong? 
Upborne it seems by hands below! 
Seems onward of itself to go ! 
On to the door and in it goes! 
The door seems of itself to close ! — 
Those faces in the water bright 
Will bring her pleasant dreams to-night. 




Part II. 

HE sun with bright and cheerful face 
Again begins his daily race, 
And chases from the earth and sky 
The shadows that upon them lie ; 
And with him, from her humble bed, 
The elder sister lifts her head; 
And light and happiness she brings, 
Like him, to all surrounding things. 

Straight to the Pixies' pail she goes, — 
Sudden her cheek with pleasure glows, 
She claps her hands in glad surprise, 
And joyfully to Alice cries, 
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' Oh come and see this lovely sight, 
The silver pennies shimmering white 
At bottom of the water clear, — 
A score at least. Come, sister dear!' 

But Alice tries to rise in vain, 
No power do her limbs retain; 
Dismayed, she back reclines awhile, 
And sighs, and then affects to smile ; 
Again she tries, now wild with fear, 
And grasps at everything anear, 
And screams for help — in vain, in vain, 
All powerless her limbs remain ! 

The day passed on; the morrow came, 
And passed, and left her still the same ; 
And weary weeks and months wore by 
And saw her lying helplessly: 
Were lost to her the summer sky, 
The autumn woods of every dye, 
The winters snowy covering, 
And flowery pride of verdant spring. 

All day her sister sits her near, 
Her wants to tend, her plaints to hear; 
And never seems to droop or tire, 
Or food to take or rest . require ; 
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And every night the Pixies good 

Drive round the wheel with sound subdued, 

And leave — in this they never fail — 

A silver penny in the pail. 

She lies and thinks of former days, 
And former thoughts and former ways, 
Her sister kind, the Pixies good, 
And of her own ingratitude; 
Her time so wasted and misspent, 
To selfish ease and pleasure lent — 
Sees nought to praise and all to blame, 
Till burns her cheek with grief and shame : 

And, weeping bitterly, she cries, 
As on her sisters breast she lies — 
'Oh, could I leave this loathed bed, 
And feel the sunshine on my head ! 
And oh, to feel the morning air 
Blow on my eyes and 'mong my hair! 
And oh, for strength to toil for thee, 
True friend, as thou hast toiled for mef 
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Part III. 

NOT HER dawn; and now the sun 
His varied, circling course has run, 
And all the little household shows 
As when a year ago he rose. 
' Come, Alice, see this lovely sight, 
The silver pennies shimmering white 
At bottom of the water clear, — 
A score at least. Come, Alice dear!' 

Forgetful of the past she spoke, 
But Alice at her call awoke; 
The bed-clothes from her feet she flings, 
And down upon the ground she springs, 
And runs to where her sister stands 
With wildered looks and clasped hands: 
Then full remembrance comes, and there 
They bend their trembling knees in prayer. 

And long they knelt and wept and prayed, 
As if to rise again afraid ; 
And when at last they rose and stepped, 
Still tremblingly they prayed and wept : 
First, hand in hand across the floor, 
Then to the window, then the door; 
A moment 'gainst the porch they leant, 
And out into the garden went. 
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The freshness of the morning breeze, 
That hastened through the leafy trees 
Among her flowing hair to play, 
Took power and wish to speak away. 
'T were hard to tell the happiest, 
For both were happy, both were blest; 
The one to feel those joys anew, 
The other her delight to view. 

Now merrily their wheels go round, 

With low, unceasing, whirring sound, 

And blithely send the cheerful bee 

An answering song of industry; 

And every night the Pixies good 

Drive round the wheels with sound subdued, 

And never at departing fail 

To leave the penny in the pail. 






HE MROWNIE. 



' Soe fares the unthrifty Laird of Linne.' 




ROWNIE, the Household -spirit of the 
=$ Scottish Lowlands and Borders, is one of 
the most interesting personages in the whole 
range of the Fairy creed. Elf, Pixy, Dwarf, 
Troll — all had some tie of kindred, claimed a 
connection with some community, owned alle- 
giance to some king or ruler of their own kind ; 
but Brownie lived alone among men. He had 
no chief, save the master of the house to which 
he attached himself; no kindred, save the 
masters family ; no home, save the masters 
domain ; and to the service of that master 
his whole time and energies were devoted ; 
but this attachment he only formed for such 
as loved and practised the kindly virtues of 
charity and hospitality. By night, he toiled 
at the work most urgent or profitable on the 
homestead; by day, he > watched, himself un- 
seen, that nothing was neglected, injured, or 
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wasted by others ; and as this labour was to 
him a labour of love, as his strength was super- 
human and his supervision unceasing, we 
cannot wonder that prosperity should have ever 
marked the place where Brownie made his 
home. So free were his services, and so dis- 
interested his motives, that the offer of recom- 
pense of any kind was always deemed by him a 
great affront, and was sure to make him forsake 
the place — and with him went the prosperity 
that had marked his presence. 

In personal appearance Brownie was a little 
spare man, with wrinkled face and shrewd and 
expressive features. He had short, curly, brown 
hair, and the cloak and hood in which he was 
always seen were of the same colour — hence his 
name. 





!>he IBrownie and the 2Iaird of 

Linden Hall. 

Part I. 

HE good old Laird of Linden Hall 
Is on his death-bed laid, 
To servants old and kinsfolk all 

His latest word is said; 
He listens to their parting tread, 

And when they all are gone 
He beckons nearer to his bed 
His son, left there alone. 

' Aye, ever faithful, ever true 

I've proved them, every one — 
Be this remembered still by you, 

Dear boy, when I am gone. 
And now stand near me, low and near, 

For feebly comes my breath, 
And I have much for you to hear 

Before I sleep in death. 
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1 While Scotland's crown was won and lost 

In many a bloody fight, 
The chief whose name we bear and boast 

Struck boldly for the right; 
And never took he hand from glaive 

. Until the land was free ; 
And then the Bruce this lairdship gave 

For his fidelity. 



* The battle blade he laid aside, 

The buckler and the spear, 
And came to till his acres wide 

And Linden Hall to rear : 
He came the wasted fields among 

As comes to them the Spring, 
And hearths that had been silent long 

With joy were heard to ring. 



' And laird and tenant, young and old, 

For many a mile had come 
To meet and greet the warrior bold, 

And bid him welcome home : 
The feast was spread, and song and jest 

Went round till rose the sun ; 
Then on his way went every guest — 

Went every guest but one. 
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' Still lingered in the empty hall 

One solitary man, 
If man might own a form so small, 

And face so spare and wan; 
He sat in sad and thoughtful mood, 

In cloak of russet-brown, 
Of fashion old, with cape and hood 

That to his waist came down. 



' The Laird looked wondering at his guest, 

The guest looked back at him — 
Looked wondering at his width of chest, 

And length and strength of limb — 
Looked wondering at his face that shone 

With soft and genial smile, 
Like Autumn sunlight falling on 

Some stout old Border pile. 



* Then stepped the Laird up to his guest, 

And thus unto him said — 
" At Linden Hall for strangers 1 rest 

A couch is ever spread ; 
One cup at parting — fill it high — 

Health and prosperity! 
Friend, you are welcome here as I, 

And here to stay as free." 
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4 The stranger rose, and from his face 

The hood he backward flung ; 
And, with his lifted hands, a space 

The proffered hand he wrung; 
Then reached the wine-cup from the board, 

And drained it of the wine — 
" Mine host, I take you at your word, 

Now take you me at mine. 



' " A Brownie is your giiest, good Laird ; 

Far journey hath he come, 
And in this war-torn land despaired 

To find a fitting home : 
For still where welcome are the poor, 

And hospitality 
Shows table spread and open door, 

There Brownie's home shall be. 



1 " Where bed is kept for weary head, 

And cup for thirsty lip, 
And, sweeter yet than cup or bed, 

Kind word of fellowship ; 
Where loss or wrong or suffering 

Still meets with sympathy, 
And grief its tale may freely bring — 

There Brownie s home shall be. 
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' " And so at bonnie Linden Hall 

May Brownie bide, I ween, 
Unheard by all his foot shall fall, 

By all shall pass unseen : 
Protecting, guarding goods and gear 

From waste and injury, 
At home, afield, afar, anear — 

Here Brownie's home shall be/ 



* They parted thus, they met no more, 

But ever from that day 
At Linden Hall each object wore 

Look of prosperity : 
The crops were good and garnered well, 

The flocks on hill and lea 
All throve — the dullest hind could tell 

Here Brownie's home must be. 



' Threescore and ten, the promised years, 

Were meted to the Laird, 
Then he, with many prayers and tears, 

Was laid in the kirkyard. 
And from his grave in sorrow deep 

Departed every one ; 
His stricken son did vigil keep 

Alone, till rose the sun. 

N 
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4 Then in the hall a stranger stood, 

In cloak of russet-brown. 
Of fashion old, with cape and hood 

That to his waist came down. 
The vow was solemnly renewed 

Of hospitality, 
The cup was drained, as token good 

Here Brownie's home should be. 

' And ever thus, from sire to son, 

The story has been told; 
And when one Laird's life-lease is run 

Comes Brownie as of old, 
The new Laird's hand in faith to take. 

The cup of wine to drain, 
As pledge of friendship nought shall break 

Thenceforth between them twain.' 



Part II. 

HpHE good old Laird of Linden Hall 
(5*^ Is in the kirkyard laid, 
His servants old and kinsfolk all 
Long by his grave-side stayed, 
Of all his kindly ways to tell — 

From him none suffered wrong — 
Kind ways that they remember well, 
And will remember long. 
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But ere the grave well closed had been 

His son had homeward gone — 
Was it that he might weep unseen, 

That he might mourn alone ? 
That he might hide the grief that makes 

The strong man like the child, 
When chastening Heaven a dear one takes — 

Grief passionate and wild ? 



What sound the startled ear assails, 

More dreadful than the cry 
Of spirit bruised, when Reason fails 

It in its agony ? 
Rude grooms are whistling at the gate, 

And boisterous shout and brawl 
And laughter loud and fierce debate 

Resound through Linden Hall! 



As clamorous round their victim meet 

Vile birds and beasts of prey, 
Are met the gamester and the cheat, 

The profligate and gay : 
And song and chorus, laugh and jest, 

Are heard till morning sun; 
Then to his rest goes every guest — . 

Goes every guest but one. 

N 2 
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Still lingers in the empty hall 

One solitary man, 
If man may own a form so small, 

And face so spare and wan : 
He sits in sad and thoughtful mood, 

In cloak of russet-brown, 
Of fashion old, with cape and hood 

That to his waist come down. 



Then stepped the Laird up to his guest ; 

No greeting kind gave he, 
But thus abruptly him addressed — 

' May you the Brownie be ?' 
And Brownie stood up in his place 

Like one from dream that woke, 
And drew the hood back from his face, 

But never word he spoke. 



'A cup of wine you come to claim, 

The pledge of faith from me 
That Linden Hall shall keep its name 

For hospitality :' 
Then loud he laughed. ' Aye, by the rood ! 

Such hospitality, 
As since he first within it stood 

Did Brownie never see ! 
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* I have begun/ — again he laughed, — 

' Nor time, sooth, have I lost : 
Now, Brownie, let the cup be quaffed 

Between you and your host/ 
He filled it high, he drank it up, 

Replenished it anew, 
' Drink! Drink !' But from the proffered cup 

Back Brownie shrinking drew; 



Back, back, the wine-cup to elude ; 

But after, pace for pace, 
With gesture rude the Laird pursued 

And dashed it in his face. 
Short while he stood in mute surprise, 

And shook his dripping cloak ; 
Then lifted up his sad sad eyes, 

And to the Laird he spoke : 



' As differs from the tempest wild 

That devastates the plain, 
The gentle breath of spring-tide mild 

That fans the tender grain ; 
As differs from the lightnings flame 

The summers genial ray, 
So differs, Laird, this waste, this shame 

From hospitality. 
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' Farewell. Repent the wrong you do 

Your fathers memory, 
And I, for his sake, pardon you 

The wrong you do to me. 
Repent. Your vile companions spurn, 

Renounce their vices all ; — 
And Brownie shall again return 

To bonnie Linden Hall/ 




Part III. 

OW shines on bonnie Linden Hall 
The light of summer morn, 
And shrill and high is heard the call 

Of merry huntsman's horn ; 
And up responsive springs the hound, 

Impatient to be freed, 
And chafing, restless, paws the ground 

The fleet and fiery steed. 

And soon the riders, one and all, 

The revellers by night, 
Come gaily trooping from the Hall 

In hunting garb bedight ; 
And gayest garb where all are gay 

Is that the young Laird wears, 
And keenest spur on heel this day 

Is that the young Laird bears. 
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O'er field or fallow in the chase 

None with the Laird may keep; 
The freest hand, the swiftest pace, 

The boldest at the leap. 
And thus in revelry the night, 

In reckless sport the day, 
They passed, till Winters mantle white 

Upon the stubble lay. 



Then little for such sports they cared, 

The long nights weary grew, 
So to the city they repaired 

To seek for pleasures new : 
And there the Laird in Fashion's race 

Was ever foremost seen ; 
Still heading all, as in the chase 

Unequalled he had been. 



The hunter knows that reckless speed, 

Though it may win the race, 
Will soon exhaust the bravest steed, 

And brief will be the chase : 
But reckless, purposeless, the Laird 

Pursued his mad career, 
Though Ruin full upon him stared, 

Compassionless and near. 
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He now dismissed the servants old — 

Heart-sore and sad they went — 
Then farms and crops and homesteads sold, 

And all on pleasure spent : 
Till from him every rood is reft 

Of all that lairdship fair, 
So nobly won, so freely left, 

And he the only heir! 

The trees that shelter gave and shade. 

The mighty trees are gone — 
They had been planted when was laid 

The Hall's foundation-stone — 
The trees are all cut down and sold, 

And pitiless may fall 
The summers heat, the winters cold 

On lonely Linden Hall. 

Across the bleak and open plain 

The wind blows bitterly; 
Unceasing fall the sleet and rain. 

And closing is the day: 
No fire its ruddy welcome sends 

The Hall's deep shadow past, 
To yon poor wayfarer who bends 

His forehead to the blast 
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Alas ! alas ! Closed is the door 

To all the homeless known, 
And where the ingle blazed before 

Is now the cold hearthstone : 
And gone are they who freely gave, 

And smiled with joy to see 
The poor, the friendless come to crave 

Their hospitality. 

With feeble, trembling limbs he creeps, 

And lies down at the gate, 
Nor shuns nor heeds the blast that sweeps 

Its portals desolate. 
The day is closed — falls darkest night 

Around him like a pall ; 
And there lies dead at morning light 

The Laird of Linden Hall. 

He had repented — late, oh late ! — 

And in his woe had come 
To die alone beside the gate 

Of his deserted home : 
But sadly by one stranger stood, 

In cloak of russet-brown, 
Of fashion old, with cape and hood 
\ . That to his waist came down. 





HE KOBOLD. 



' There's nothing colder than a desolate hearth.' 




HE Kobold of Germany and the Nis of 
Scandinavia were identical ; it has also 
been thought that the Brownie of Scotland 
was the same being, but although in many 
points they resembled each other, they were 
not the same. 

In Germany, a Kobold was to be found 
in almost every house ; and in Scandinavia, 
not only in every house, but in every ship, 
and even in every church. In a church, he 
watched the behaviour of the congregation, and 
punished those who conducted themselves with 
impropriety ; in a ship, he watched over the 
safety of the vessel and its crew ; in a house, 
he aided the host in his trade or calling, what- 
ever it might be, and materially contributed 
to his welfare and prosperity. In this last 
respect he performed the same part as 
Brownie; but whereas Brownie only resided 
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in houses where charity and hospitality were 
held in respect, the Kobold took up his 
residence in any house, irrespective of the 
virtue or vice of its proprietor ; only, if 
virtue were his rule of conduct, the Kobold 
promoted his prosperity, and guarded the 
happiness of his household with the utmost 
care and assiduity ; if vice, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of thwarting and annoying him ; and 
to a spirit of the Kobold's nature and position, 
it will be seen that diese were neither un- 
frequent nor unimportant. Nor w^s it of the 
slightest use to remove to anodier dwelling. 
The Kobold went with him, and no change 
of abode could release him from his tormentor : 
that could only be accomplished in one way — 
by relinquishing die practices to which the 
Kobold objected. 

It was before Nuremberg that Gustavus 
Adolphus first experienced defeat, when at- 
tempting to break the lines of blockade with 
which Wallcnstcin had surrounded him. In 
the next campaign Wallcnstcin, following up 
his old tactics, again tried to blockade Gustavus 
at Naumburg ; but presuming too much on 
the straitened means and difficult position of 
his adversary, he ventured to divide his force 
and despatch a large portion of it to the relief 
of Cologne, at that time besieged, and otherwise 
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to extend and weaken his position. Then 
it was that Gustavus, being informed of the 
fact, advanced to the famous field of Ltitzen, 
and there he fell, covered with wounds — 

1 The shout of victory ringing in his ears/ 




WuE KOBOLD AND THE $OLDIER OF THE 




ATHERLAND. 



gl Cab of Central (gjermang. 

OU NT RUPERT of the Rhine it was 
My little ones, draw near, 
And of the Fatherland and Faith 
A story ye shall hear — 

Count Rupert, from the vine-clad hills 

Above the winding Rhine, 
Was brought a prisoner to the camp 

Of haughty Wallenstein. 

They led him to a castle near, 

And fiercely did they cry 
' A rebel's death, a traitor s death 

To-morrow thou shalt die!' 

They led him through the broken gate, 

Across the ruined square — 
The troopers brand, the spoilers hand 

Had both been busy there — 
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They left him bound upon the ground, 
In dungeon dark to lie — 

* Not by the sword but by the cord 

To-morrow thou shalt die ! ' 

4 The name of Traitor do I spurn ; 

'T is theirs who would betray 
Our right to build our altars up, 

Our right at them to pray : 

* Of Rebel ! 'T is my loudest boast, 

As 't is my highest pride ; 
A Rebel 'gainst the many wrongs 
My country doth abide. 

4 To die ! It is the soldiers meed, 
Of life's rough march the goal — 

The hour be blest when to its rest 
Departs my weary soul ! 

1 And recks it nought in cause like mine 
How parts my fleeting breath, 

If by the cord or by the sword 
I pass unto my death. 

* I stood alone at Nuremberg 

When I my sword did yield, 
When, fighting still, the Royal Swede 
Was driven from the field : 
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' Death sought I then. I would have slept 

Upon that mournful day, 
My sword in my embracing hand, 

With my comrades where they lay. 

* But recks it nought in cause like mine 

The manner of my death, 
If to the sword or to the cord 

I yield my parting breath/ 



•:^:^:#^:- 



Twas midnight, and Count Rupert lay 

Upon the dungeon floor — 
More peaceful slumber never fell 

Upon his lids before — 

When, whispering, whispering, like the wind 

In fringe of reedy brake 
When reeds are sere, said in his ear 

A low, sad voice, * Awake ! 

* Awake ! Awake ! ' The full round moon 
Looks straight into the place; 

So clear, the grating-bars appear 
Close up against her face* 
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Then questioned he, ' Who calleth me ? 

From sleep who calleth me ? ' 
The clear moon shone — the moon alone 

Did bear him company. 

' How may this be ? Who calleth me ? ' 
He looked the dungeon round, 

And lo ! the shadow of a child, 
Traced faintly on the ground. 

Between the shadow and the moon 
He looked — was nothing more ; 

No, nothing but the moonlight and 
The shadow on the floor. 

Again the voice : ' Arise ! Arise ! 

I come to set thee free.' 
Count Rupert questioned, 'What art thou 

From sleep that calleth me ? ' 

' The Spirit of this hearth and home ' — 
Was answered with a sigh — 

1 Of this cold hearth and wasted home 
The Guardian was I. 

' All cold, cold, cold. All dark and cold. 

Its gentle hearts are fled, 
And blood of those who stood to guard 

Is on its threshold shed/ 
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Replied Count Rupert : * Reck I not 
Though life have reached its goal, 

The hour be blest when to its rest 
Departs my weary soul. 

' Oh Nuremberg ! Oh Nuremberg, 

Where all my comrades lie ! 
Woe, woe the hour when from the field 

The Swede was forced to fly!' 

Rejoined the voice : ' He stands at bay 

And grimly eyes the foe; 
From vantage-ground they hem him round, 

But dare not strike the blow : 

< They deem him in the toils, and they 
This night their force divide ; 

One half is marching on the Rhine, 
And one doth here abide : 

' Their lines are weak and wide — Wilt bear 
These tidings to the Swede ?' 

Count Rupert burst his bonds in twain — 
' I follow where you lead ! ' 

The shadow flitted to the wall, 
(The moon looked smiling on) 

A moment flitted to and fro 
Upon the wall of stone, 

2 
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AikI disappeared. Stone fell from stone 

Revealing arched way : 
V\ruU Rupert stoops his stature tall 

To follow as he may, 

When in his weapon-hardened hand, 

Slow groping 'long the wall, 
A hand like to a child's is laid, 

So soft it is and small. 

And soon a speck of light appears, 

Dim, terminating, far — 
A speck amidst the black and breeze 

Of midnight, like a star, 

That nears and broadens : fresher yet 
And fresher comes the breeze ; 

To lofty cave the way expands; 
Beyond, the fields and trees. 

A spreading oak, a saddled steed 
That, neighing, rears its head 

And shakes its rattling rein, for well 
It knows Count Rupert's tread. 

Once more the voice, * Farewell ! farewell ! ' 

from his is gone — 
vanished. By his steed 
Lupert stands alone. 
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With gentle tone, and fondling hand 

Caressing neck and mane, 
' Captivity we shared/ he cried, 

' Now we are free again ! 

' For Fatherland and Faith !' Away ! 

With moon and stars to guide — 
Away, away, o'er plain and pale, 

As on the wind they ride. 



►-*♦* 



As from his lair the lion springs 
The slumbering hounds among, 

So on his unsuspecting foes 
The bold Gustavus sprung; 

And from the leaguer they were driven 

In rout and wild dismay, 
And Nuremberg was well avenged 

On Ltitzen field, that day! 

Yet many a year of war had we 

Ere peace and liberty, 
With interchange of dark defeat 

And hopeful victory; 
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But no defeat could daunt the hearts 

That Liitzen fight had won, 
No victory such hope inspire 

As Ltttzen field had done. 

When in its sheath Count Rupert placed 

His well-worn battle-blade — 
' So would I rest in mine own home 

Beside the Rhine,' he said. 

He sought his home. A stranger met 

Him at the closed door — 
Was not a hand to clasp in his 

That he had clasped of yore ! 

With aimless step he wandered back 
To scenes of former strife, — 

To scenes of stern eventful deeds 
That thronged his soldier-life — 

And to the castle whence erewhfle 
He had been freed, he came — 

Its stately gates, its lighted halls 
Scarce knew he for the same. 

Then came its hospitable lord — 
A comrade old I trow ! 

! to his war-tired spirit be, 
march is over now.) 
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He led him to his daughter fair, 

' Now, Irmengarde, be thine 
The task to keep this wanderer here — 

Count Rupert of the Rhine/ 

And she, for that she prized the hand 
Could grasp the sword at need, 

And heart that for the Fatherland 
And Faith could freely bleed — 

Though his home was gone, and there was 
none, 

No, none so fair as she 
In all the land, yet heart and hand 

Did she accept from — me. 

Aye, me ! Count Rupert of the Rhine ! 

There Irmengarde you see — 
Your mother ! Love her, dear ones mine, 

For all her love to me! 

And this the castle — You shall view 

The dungeon where I lay, 
The cave that opens to the fields, 

The dark and secret way, 

Where by the Kobold I was led ; 

And if you there should see 
A little shadow, like your own, 

His shadow it mav be. 




AIRIES 



OF THE 




EAS AND 




IVERS. 




he Data morgana. 



m 



'For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in the evil hour, 
When guilt we meditate within, 
Or harbour unrepented sin/ 




[ATA MORGANA.— There is a grandeur, 
a mystery and a terror connected with this 
potent enchantress, that distinguishes her from 
every other personage of the Fairy Family. 
Never was she seen by man, and the appearing 
of her spell-created palace, like the upriding 
thunder-cloud, was at once the herald and the 
instrument of storm and death ; fascinating the 
imagination of the spectator by its beauty, 
terrifying him by the evidences of its power. 
Many have seen and spoken and written of 
this palace — islanded on the ocean midway 
between the Italian and Sicilian shores, engirt 
with garden, and terrace, and tower; and 
every succeeding spectator has thought that it 
surpassed all that had been said or written in 
its praise. 



SC4- F.4J3IES OF T&E SEAS A3TD 3IVESS. 

Like all otfcer fciry beings. Fata. Morgana, barf 
no power over any but tie wicked ; lie marfmwr 
wfcose soul was unstained wtrfi sraflt sa.w m ber 
towers but a beacon to warn Frinr back to die 
harbour from die coming storm. 

It was no small part of die dangas and 
anxieties of die coral fishers of die Medi- 
terranean, drat tfcey were constantly Gable to 
be attacked by die lawless Corsairs drat infested 
t&ose waters — cfrieffy from die Barbary States.. 




Whe 2*ata Morgana and the Corsair. 



^ Sale oi Suilg' 




WAS off the coast of Barbary — 
How fast the time away has flown! 
It seems as if but yesterday, 

And fifty years are past and gone! 

'T was off the coast of Barbary — 
My tale, I trow, is like our boat, 

A laggard getting under weigh 

When from this blue lagoon to fl«>at, 

But once upon the open sea, 

The free breeze piping in her sail, 

She skims the waters merrily — 

So, messmates, ye will find my tale. 

'T was off that cheerless coast we lay ; 

The Captain cried, 'Our toils are o'er, 
And we shall see ere close of day 

The purple headlands of our shore. 
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'And then for Home and its delights, 
And eyes that for our coming weep : 

Who now recks of the days and nights 
That we have spent upon the deep?' 

Aye, chilly nights and scorching days 
A-many had we watched and toiled, 

Yet to Madonna gave we praise 
For she had on our labour smiled: 

Long coral branches straight and fine, 
Of purest grain and rarest hue — 

Each branch a fortune — through the brine 
Up daily on our nets we drew. 

The looked-for day had dawned at last 

Upon our latest night of toil, 
And we had made our latest cast, 

And from the nets had ta'en the spoil ; 

And cheerily the Captain hailed, 

' Up with the anchor to the peak ! — ' 

What sound his startled ear assailed, 

And blanched his quivering lip and cheek ? 

The measured clank and sweep of oar, 
A boat with many a turbaned head, — 

Right on and down on us it bore, 
And soon the deadly volley sped 
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Thick, thick among our helpless crew : 
A crash, as bow to gunwale came; 

Then flashing blades, that darting flew 
Among the smoke like tongues of flame : 

And shriek and shout and oath and prayer 
And groan and stamp and heavy fall 

Arose commingling in the air, 

And then — and then t' was silence all. 

Two fiery eyes upon me glared, 

A bloody hand was round my throat; 

A pause, a laugh, and I was spared, 
And rudely cast into their boat. 

Was it for pity of my youth, 

A helpless child, that I was spared? 

My terror, did it move to ruth 

The cruel eyes that on me glared? 

'Twas gain! Aye, mates, I might be sold; 

For that alone they did me save : 
Free market there, with ready gold — 

A comely boy, a proper slave, 

A thing of traffic — I was flung 

By the rude hand that griped my throat 
Our hard won coral store among, 

And then they sank our plundered boat. 
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Back to their ship again they swept, 
That darkly in the offing lay 

And on the billows rose and dipped 
And hovered like a bird of prey. 

The boat was hoisted to her deck; 

Before the wind she bore away — 
A wavering line, a hazy speck, 

Became the coast of Barbary. 

The wealthy merchant-ship at sea, 
The humble trader 'long the shore, 

In vain did from the Corsair flee, 
In vain his mercy did implore: 

And villa fair and cottage small, 

On isle or mainland where we came, 

Defended or defenceless, all 

Were given to the wasting flame. 



Mates, be those tales of fear untold, 
Unfit are they for peaceful men; 

They make my blood e'en now run cold, 
And fifty years are gone since then! 

We passed Lipari's sunny isles, 
We passed our fair Sicilian shore 

That ever basks in Nature's smiles, 
And down Messina's straights we wore — 
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A hail came from the vessel's prow, 
Shrill from the poop an answer passed, 

From cabin and from deck below 
The eager crew came crowding fast; 

And lo, the cause! A league ahead 
An island lay, a wondrous scene, 

Where cedar and where cypress spread 
Their boughs of many-shaded green ; 

And on the island, pure and white 
As summer cloud in summer sky, 

When, colourless, broad flecks of light 
Upon its lofty turrets lie, 

A palace; and we soon could see 

Its many-pillared porticoes, 
That terrace bore and balcony 

Beneath the shining window-rows; 

And marble stairs in lengthy flights 
That swept down to the waters blue, 

O'ertrailed with gaudy parasites 
And starry blooms of every hue ; 

And vase and statue, group and row, 
Stood half concealed 'mong leaves and 
flowers ; 

And coral fountains white as snow 

Flung high in air their rainbow showers. 
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A space the crew in silence gazed, 

Entranced by the fairy scene, 
Then shout on shout of joy they raised, 

With muttered oath and threat between ; 

And forth their gleaming blades they drew — 
Sail upon sail aloft they spread, 

And severing the waters blue 
On to the isle the Corsair sped. 

(Morganas fairy palace towers, — 

I knew them well! I knew them well! 

Her gardens green, her halls and bowers, 
Upreared by many a potent spell.) 

On rushed the ship, and left and right 
Behind her shore and billows flew : 

Down went the sun, and black as night 
The flying shore and billows grew : 

And hot as when through cloud of death 
Mount Etna shoots its sulphurous flame, 

Or blows the dread Sirocco's breath, 
The loud and rushing wind became. 

And marble terrace, stair and tower 

And portico and balcony, 
Were blent and changed by magic power 
ouds as black as ebony: 



/ 
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And shrub and tree of every shade, 
And bloom and flower of every hue, 

And trellised bower and arching glade, 
To lurid thunder-vapour grew. 

On rushed the ship: from every cloud 
A quivering tongue of lightning flashed, 

And, hissing, traced each stay and shroud, 
While all around the thunder crashed : 

Trembling in every spar and plank 
The ship upon her side was cast: 

The deep upheaved and yawned : she sank, 
And over her the waters passed. 

My tale is told. Mates — ship or crew 
Was never seen or heard of more! 

How I was saved I never knew, — 
At dawn I lay tipon the shore, 

Alone, beside the peaceful sea : 

But, Mates and Comrades, this I know, 

Though wrong may long triumphant be, 
And crime may long unpunished go, 

That God is watching over all, 

And late or soon will come the time 

When dark His frown on wrong shall fall, 
And stern His punishment On crime : 
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And this, that what doth fairest seem 
May ruin and destruction bring; 

That what a paradise we deem 
May be the tempest's folded wing: 

And this beside; though it unfold 
Its wing above us, black and near, 

Though Ocean o'er our heads be rolled, 
The innocent have nought to fear. 





HE MUSALKI. 



' To the fairies of the lake fresh garlands for to bear/ 




USALKI, the lovely river nymph of 
Southern Russia, seems to have been 
endowed with the beauty of person and the 
gentler characteristics of the Mermaids of 
Northern nations. Shy and benevolent, she 
lived on the small alluvial islands that stud 
the mighty rivers which drain this extensive 
and thinly-peopled country, or in the detached 
coppices that fringe their banks, in bowers 
woven of flowering reeds and green willow- 
boughs ; her pastime and occupation being to 
aid in secret the poor fishermen in their labo-* 
rious and precarious calling. Little is known 
of these beautiful creatures — as if the mystery 
and secrecy which is inculcated and enforced 
in all affairs of government in this country 
had been extended to its fairy faith. Even 
Mr. Keightley, so learned in fairy lore, knows 
little of Rusalki, and dismisses her with the 
following brief notice : — 
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' They are of a beautiful form, with long 
green hair ; they swim and balance themselves 
on the branches of trees, bathe in lakes and 
rivers * play on the surface of the water, and 
wring their locks on the green meads at the 
waters-edge. It is chiefly at Whitsuntide that 
they appear ; and the people then, singing and 
dancing, weave garlands for them, which they 
cast into the stream/ 




<SThe Husalki and the Miller's <@hild. 



% Kale at &tmfytxn gjtosafo. 



WAS when we dwelt by the Volga's side 




Ah, bless the willows that high and wide 

Above its waters grew! 
I then had counted but twenty years, 
And Niga, my child — your mother, my dears — 

Had counted barely two. 

A pleasant place was my husband's mill, 
With its merry hopper that never was still, 

Clacking the livelong day; 
The stream went rushing and flashing past, 
Till up by the wheel it was caught and cast 

In foam and bells and spray. 

A bowshot from the mill or more, 
And midway between shore and shore, 

A little island lay; 
And swift and deep and dark was the tide 
That around it swept on every side, 

Beneath the willows gray. 
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Such trees they were for size and strength ! 
A very tree in girth and length 

Was each far-reaching bough; 
For coundess years on that shady isle 
Their roots had fed in the fertile soil, 

Untouched hy spade or plough. 

And on this isle with willows grown, 
A good Rusalki, it was known, 

Had twined her secret bower; 
But mortal there was none so rude 
As pry upon her solitude. 

And brave her spirit-power. 

But often in the lonely night 
The fishermen have seen her light 

Shine deep within the stream; 
It shone as does an earlv star 
Ere vet its sisters wakened are. 

With faint and wavering gleam : 

And then their nets and lines they drew. 
And joy was theirs, and back they threw 

Them in the stream again: 
For she drove to them the scaly flocks 
From hollow banks and pools and rocks. 

Like sheep to fold or pen. 
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And this was why, from year to year, 
The neighbours all from far and near, 

At pleasant Whitsuntide, 
Child and mother and old grand-dame, 
With offerings for Rusalki came 

Down to the Volga's side. 

And so, with flowers of every hue, 
In dale or dell or copse that grew, 

One Whitsuntide they came, 
As custom was in the days gone by — 
And 'tis pity to let old customs die 

That have a kindly aim. 

Sweet-scented blooms and sprigs of may 
We twined and tied that merry day 

In chaplet and in wreath, 
Which in the stream the children cast, 
And, singing, watched them floating past 

The arching boughs beneath. 

When sudden, backward from the stream 
They running came with shout and scream, 

And to the stream ran I', 
And into it I would have sprung, 
But twenty arms were round me flung 

As wildly I rushed by. 
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Away upon the rapid wave 

My child was swept, and none to save! 

Far, farther from the land; 
Swift, swifter she was swept away, — 
But fearless still and calm she lay, 

A garland in her hand. 

On, on beneath the willows gray — 
Oh, never till my dying day 

Shall I forget the sight! 
But then, while disappeared my child, 
E'en then was changed my terror wild' 

To madness of delight. 

A female form, — so dreamlike fair, 
With neck and arms and bosom bare 

And white as lily-flower, 
All from the waist down garmented 
In vapour, of the colours shed 

By sunlight through a shower! — 



Emerging from the foliage, 

Just paused upon the island's ledge 

Above the dewy grass. 
Then passed the drooping boughs among 
To where my child was swept along, 

As summer-cloud might pass. 
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She raised, she bore her safe to land, 
She took the garland from her hand — 

Oh, more than gems or gold 
Your mother, dears, has treasured it! 
For 'mong her dripping curls 'twas set, 

And — now my tale is told. 





HE MERMAN. 



'Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels/ 



/j^(f ERMEN and Mermaids did not, as their 
names would imply, live in the sea, but 
under it, and chiefly under that portion of the 
northern waters which embraces the islands 
and shores of Scotland and Scandinavia. There 
is, however, scarcely a sea or shore in Europe 
where they have not been seen : for the 
Havmand and Havfrue (sea-man and sea- 
maid) of Scandinavia, the Sea Trow or Troll 
of Shetland, the Merrow (sea-maid) of Ireland, 
the Morgan (sea-woman) and Morverc'k (sea- 
daughter) of Brittany, and the Nix of Ger- 
many who dwells in caverns at the bottoms 
of lakes and rivers, were in reality the same 
beings. 

To enable them to traverse the deep in their 
visits to the upper world, they made use of the 
skin of the seal, sometimes to cover the whole 
body, but more frequently only from the feet 
to the waist, which gave rise to the vulgar 
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idea of their being half fish, half man or maiden. 
If on these visits they were so unfortunate as to 
lose this skin, they were unable to return to 
their submarine abodes. 

Mermen are uniformly represented as of an 
amiable and generous disposition ; Mermaids, 
as more uncertain ; on some occasions showing 
great gentleness, on others, great severity : — 
at one time tracking from sea to sea the ship 
of the faithless lover, and on his first appearing 
within arm's reach of the water dragging him 
beneath the surface, — at another, directing a 
sorrowing youth where to find medicinal herbs 
that would cure the malady of which his sweet- 
heart was dying. 

It was a good omen, prognosticating fine 
weather, when, seated on the rocks or sands 
of the sea-shore, Mermaids were seen comb- 
ing and dressing their hair; but when, harp 
in hand, they were seen dancing on the surface 
of the waters, then woe to the mariner, for 
storm and tempest were at hand ! 

If a Merman received any bodily injury from 
a mortal, the wound could only be healed by 
the touch of the hand which gave the hurt — 
and then it healed instandy. 



Whe Merman and the Chieftain. 



^yTITHIN a little sheltered bay 

Of wave-indented Copensay, 
By cliffs encompassed, high and bare, 
Is moored the bark of young St. Clair : 
Reflected on the glassy tide 
Is every moulding on her side, 
And mast and yard and block and brace 

And shroud and stay and halyard fine, 
Each separate object you may trace, 
Proportionate and in its place, 

From pennon down to water-line. 

The cliffs fling from their faces bare, 
With added heat, the ocean's glare ; 

No thing is seen to move ; 
The knot-grass at the water's edge, 
The moon-wort on the ragged ledge 

Of splintered crag above, 
Each in the sunlight droops its head, 
Still is each leaf and pendant blade, 

Although if air or sea 
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Their faintest note of music played, 
Or lightest stir or movement made, 
They dancing all would be. 

And listlessly along the deck 
Is many a brawny figure laid, 

With slackened belt and open neck, 
And drowsy eye that seeks the shade 
Of many-coloured tartan plaid. 

Across the boom is stretched a sail, 

Passing o'er lea and weather rail ; 

A harper old is seated there, 

And there the Chieftain, young St Clair. 

Oft with his bark and clansmen brave 
He launches on the Pentland wave, 
Where many a rock in ambush lies, 
And many a gulph and whirlpool tries 
To draw within its vortex dark 
The reckless or unwary bark : 
From Strona to North Ronaldsay 
There's not an inlet, creek, or bay 

Where boat may moor or ride, 
There's not a shifting bank or bar — 
And many in these waters are ! — 

Or treacherous pool or tide, 
But each the Chieftain knows full well, 
And can its depth and danger tell. 
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He turns and to the harper says — 
' Allan, your harp is dumb ; 

Have you no tale of other days 
To wile the lingering time away, 

Until a breeze shall come 
To waft us back to Duncans Bay ?' 

The harper rises at the words, 

And tunes and tries the trembling chords ; 

While, rousing at the magic sound, 

The crew in silence gather round. 

&fr* iPwp«t f 8 Sang- 

Across the deep I only see 

A lengthened line of barren shore- 



It was not thus you looked, Deerness, 
Not thus you looked in days of yore! 

No spot on green Pomona's isle 
So sheltered or so green as you; 

Where we but see the heather now 
The giant oak and linden grew. 

And where the coot and mallard scream 
The red-deer bounded in the glade; 

For there a mighty forest stood 

And spread around its solemn shade. 



* 



* There is a tradition that the district of Deerness in the island of 
Pomona was once covered by a splendid forest, abounding with deer ; 
and that in one night it was submerged and laid waste by an inun- 
dation of the sea. 
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Short way beyond the sloping beach — 

The forest rising dark behind — 
A little smiling village lay, 

Protected thus from wave and wind. 

And other dwelling was there none 

On all that portion of the isle ; 
From frith to frith, from sea to sound, 

Twas forest all for many a mile. 

To spread the net, to lay the line, 

When tide is smooth and wind is low ; 

To throw the hunters ashen spear, 
To draw the string of hunter s bow, 

And carry home the slaughtered game 

Is easy task for man, I trow — 
The dwellers in the Isle of Deer 

Did never harsher labour know. 

And when the summer evening breeze 
Came rippling o'er the shining main, 

Making its ruffled surface show 

Like burnished armour, scale and chain ; 

Then seats were set by porch and door, 
Where white-haired sires and mothers sate • 

While their success by land or wave 
The ruddy sportsmen would relate : 
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And youths and laughing maidens came 

To dance upon the yellow sand, 
And children mimicked noisily 

Their measure higher up the strand. 

And out upon the sun-lit deep, 

Or seated on the wave-lapped rocks, 

The Mermaids played on golden harps 

And wreathed their long and floating locks : 

And well the trusting islesmen knew 
The Ocean-Maidens' lovely form ; 

Who guarded well their green Deerness, 
By day and night, from flood and storm. 

A stranger would have said — what they 
Believed the Mermaids' locks to be, 

Was but the flood of golden light 
The setting sun streams o'er the sea : 

A stranger would have said — what they 
As snowy arm and bosom viewed, 

Was but the foam of breaking wave 
When by the moveless rocks withstood : 

That sound they deemed the Mermaids' song, 
And tone of harp with golden strings, 

Was but the murmur of the deep 
The rising breeze of evening brings : 
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But well the trusting islesmen knew 
The Ocean-Maidens' lovely form, 

Who guarded well their green Deerness, 
By day and night, from flood and storm. 



What swarthy hull bears for the shore ? 

In lone Deerness what may she seek ? 
With cloud of sail from deck to truck, 

And blood-red banner at her peak. 

And who are they that trim the sails ? 

And he that steers the ship to land ? 
From sash and belt gleams dagger-hilt, 

To every waist is girt a brand. 

Ah, little thinks the cooing dove, 

Folding her younglings to her breast, 

That by her very notes of love 
She guides the falcon to her nest : 

As little think the islanders 

While dancing out the summer day. 
They guiding are a pirate band 

Where they may find an helpless prey ! 
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Is it the Borealis' light 

That flares across the midnight skies ? 
The flames that fleck the skies to-night 

From burning . roofs and rafters rise. 

At e'en the laugh and song rang clear 

Far over wood and over main ; 
Now farther, clearer, penetrates 

The shriek of terror and of pain. 

Help for the helpless ! Help and save I 
The helpless all in death are still ; 

But on sea or land that pirate band 
No other drop of blood shall spill. 

No dancing now upon the shore ; 

But there is dancing on the sea ! 
Hand linked in hand, the Mermaids white 

Dance on the waters merrily: 

And every wave touched by their feet 
Leaps wildly, madly, to the land, 

With flashing front and hissing voice, 
Up, up, upon the blood-stained strand : 

Their harps ring out :— the winds, the winds 
Rush fiercely on with shout and roar ; 

Lifting the waters as they go, 

To dash them high upon the shore : 
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Their voices swell : — the ocean-tide 
Up from its lowest depths is torn, 

And to the blood-polluted shore 

Swift, dark, and overwhelming borne : 

From frith to frith, from sea to sound, 
Unbroken swept the ocean wave, 

And every living thing that night 
Was buried in a watery grave : 

And not a tree was left to show 
The forest-crown Pomona wore. — 

It was not thus you looked, Deerness, 
Not thus you looked in days of yore ! 



>«c§>®<g>** — 



Although the harper's song is o'er, 

Still does the theme his soul possess ; 
And still he eyes the distant shore, 
And still he murmurs as before — 

' It was not thus you looked, Deerness, 
Not thus you looked in days of yore !' 
And still the crew around him stand, 

For yet they seem to hear 
The Mermaids \\arps axvd. cVvqkus <grand 
Come knelling otv \.Yve eax. 
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' Unmoor, unmoor ! Up anchor, ho ! 
Men, to the sails like lightning go ! 

Give, give them to the wind ! 
I felt the breeze upon my cheek, 
But never thought me once to speak — 

We leave the shore behind ! 
Allan, I heard the ruffled tide 
Lap, lapping on the vessel's side, 

But, like a dreaming man 
Who what he really hears confounds 
With what are but imagined sounds — 

So my rapt spirit ran 
With the indignant ocean-wave, 
Strong to avenge if not to save, 
That swept Deerness from shore to shore — 



Deerness, so changed since days of yore. 

' Set every stitch of canvas free ! 

Square every yard, each sheet belay! 
Right on before the wind go we; 

This night we ride in Duncan's Bay!' 
Over the seething waves they go, 

Sail upon sail they press, 
Till close beneath the rushing prow 

Lies lonely Roseness. 

Right for the Skerry Isles they fl.y — 
Rocks that have sYiiveted Taaxcj *.Vr£* 
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Where in the sunlight loves to lie 

The shy and solitary seal ; 
So near they pass the shelving rock 

The sturdy clansmen breathless stand, 

It seems as they could leap to land : 
St. Clair, their anxious fears to mock, 
And vain of his address and skill, 
Smiles lightly and steers closer still ; 
Then in his right hand lifts a spear, 

Nor quits the rudder with his left, 
'T is poised a moment by his ear, 

And in another it has cleft 
The shoulder of a giant seal — 
Along the rocks they saw it reel, 
And then beneath the waves it passed, 
The spear still in its shoulder fast. 



As when the seagull swift and strong, 
Skimming the ruffled deep along 
And of the fowler recking not, 
Feels in its heart the deadly shot, 
Its wings drop to its stricken side, 
And it lies helpless on the tide : 
So in her course the bark was stayed — 
Hushed in an instant was the gale, 
Collapsed and loose fell every sail — 
One staggering, headlong plunge she made, 
Then broadside to her course was laid. 
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St. Clair and his astonished crew 

Look to the isle with wondering eyes ; 

There, waist-high from the waters blue, 
They see a Merman slowly rise; 

His hand he lifts, and straight the bark, — 
Obedient as a well-trained hound, 

Whose earnest eyes are fixed to mark 
The slightest gesture, sign or sound 

That may its masters will express, 

For praise, reproof, or for caress, — 
Comes gliding swiftly to the strand, 
Until the Merman drops his hand, 

And then she pauses, motionless. 

His shining eyes have the cold keen blue 

Of the Northern seas where the Mermen 
dwell, 
And his skin has the delicate pinky hue 

Of the lining smooth of the twisted shell ; 
Back from his forehead high and wide, 
And midway parted, side and side, 
Down, like a mantle, falls his hair 
Over his breast and shoulders bare, 
Out to the foam on either hand, 
And* green as the lime-grass on the sand. 

But foam or hair may not conceal 
From the old harpers eye, 

The coiled-up tail and fin of seal 
That under the waters lie. 
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He cries with a voice like the angry surge 
When its limitless freedom it would urge — 

* Life for life I demand ! 

Into the sea, into the sea 

Let the guilty be cast to me, 

Or never more on land 
Shall foot be set that treads your deck, 
And your gaudy bark shall float a wreck, 
Before yon sun be wholly set 
Whose lower rim in the wave is wet. 

Up, Winds, at my command ! 

Life for life I demand!' 

The winds, the winds 
Rage round the vessel furiously, 
Deep, hoarse, and shrill, like the mingled cry 
Of the savage pack, that suddenly 

Before it finds 
The stag it has hunted all the day, 
On the shelterless moorland brought to bay ! 
Eager to rend and to tear 

They rush around, 
But motionless yet the air 

In the ship is found. 

Across the deck old Allan stepped, 
And up on the bulwarks he sprang ; 

Nimble as ever in youth he leaped, 
And his voice full-toned out rang — 
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' Life for life you shall have ! 
Our youthful Chieftain, thoughtlessly, 
Has done a deed of cruelty — 

For his sin let me atone! 
Shall I plunge in the wave ? 
Life for life you demand — 
Life for life you shall have — 
Many for one. 
Lo, behind me stand 

Twenty of his clansmen brave ! 
Choose from among us, choose one or all, 
For instant death or lasting thrall/ 

Around the harper the clansmen crowd, 
Clinging to stay and climbing up shroud, 
Outstretching their hands and calling aloud ; 
Each eager to gain the Merman's eye 
That he for his Chieftain beloved may die. 

* On deck, on deck, down every man ! 
Am I your chief, ye of my clan ?' 
Each to his place goes silently. 

' Clansmen, ye are to blame : 
A wrongful deed I did, and ye, 
To shield me from its penalty, 

Would add to it but shame : 
No, if I err, at least I dare 
Mine errors punishment to bear/ 
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His dirk upon the deck he threw, 

From shoulder-brooch his plaid unbound, 

His bonnet on his brow he drew, 
And cast one kindly glance around, 

Then bounded over the vessel's side 

And sank at once in the gaping tide. 



Down, down he strongly cleaves his way- 
Strike arm and limb instinctively — 
Down, down until the breath up-pent 

Seems like to rend his breast in twain, 
And all his blood is rushing sent 

Into his eyes and o'er his brain; 
Relaxes now each straining nerve, 
And he begins to rock and swerve 

As in a pool sways leaf or reed ; 
And now he feels himself propelled 

By other hands with dolphin speed; 
Close to his side his arms are held 

That nothing may his course impede : 
The cloven, rushing deep he hears 
Like thunder booming in his ears, 
And then it melts to soothing strain 

That passes far and far away, 
And seems it that his swooning brain 

Upon its undulations lay, 
That smaller grow, and less, and less, — 
And he sinks into unconsciousness. 
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Down, down beneath the Pentland tide, 
Where the roots of the Skerry Islands hide 
The path to the caves where the Mermen bide : 

He is borne through the secret gate : 
His heavy lids he opens wide — 

Again to close them he is fain, 
Encountering his on every side 

Are eyes that glance with fierce disdain, 
Or darkly on him scowl in hate, 
Or coldly from him turn in scorn ; 
But onward, onward he is borne, 

And he must lift his lids again. 



He looks — what tongue may tell the sight ?• 

On either hand run row on row 
Of columns tall, of marble white, 
On floor of alabaster bright 

And glittering like frosted snow, 
Bearing a roof of paly green, 
Like sea at early morning seen, 
Of shining spars and crystals sheen. 
Clasped in a Merman's arms he lies, 
Who 'long this mighty gallery flies, 
Swift as a star shoots down the skies ; 
Into a cave so vast, so wide, 
He may not see its farther side, 
Only the roof, above them bent 
As o'er the earth the firmament. 
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High in the midst a palace fair 
Uprears its turrets quaint and rare, 
Its flanking towers and centre dome 
Of marble white as ocean foam : 
The countless crowds its courts that throng 

Before them open as they near, 
And ever, as they shoot along, 

Close in again upon their rear. 



Through spacious corridor and hall — 
Echoes no sound from floor or wall, 
For the Merman's flying footsteps fall 

As falls on grass the evening dew — 
And into a chamber wide and high, 
And up to a couch whose canopy 
Is curtained with golden drapery 

And starred with gems of every hue. 

St. Clair, St. Clair, ah, now you rue 

That ever that cruel spear you threw ! 
There lies it now before his face, 

In a Merman's shoulder buried deep — 
A Chief or King by mien and grace, 

And by his fortitude to keep 

His pain from eyes that round him weep. 



At a signal, earnest^ expressed, 

St. Clair bends oer the ^«rcoasi^\«^a^. N 
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Near to the wound he grasps the spear, 

And slowly, steadily, carefully, 
He draws until the barbs appear ; 

A moment, and the blade is free ; 
He casts the gory spear on the ground, 
Puts the lifted flesh again in the wound — 
It heals 'neath his touch, and no cicatrice 
Is left on the skin to mark its place ! 



The Merman rose up from the bed 

And to the Chieftain sternly said : 

* To mock the fears of your faithful crew, 

Fears that they felt alone for you, 

By dangerous rocks you steered your way, 

Putting all their lives in jeopardy : 

A helpless creature you came near, 

Offending none it did not fear 

Even when it saw your lifted spear; 

This confidence, with noble mind, 

This helplessness, with nature kind, 

Its surest safeguard would have been : — 

Chief, was your action great or mean ? 

You did not hesitate to bring 

This helpless thing to painful end, 
Or to protracted suffering 

Should Heaven its weary life extend : — 
Was it a mean or noble act ? 
For this your life I dvd exasx, 
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And you have borne the pangs of death 
When parts in Ocean mortal breath : 
But as you nobly honour prized, 
And as you nobly death despised, 
And freely plunged into the wave 
Your faithful followers to save, 
And, nobly still, the wrong confessed 

Your hasty hand had done, 
And readily that wrong redressed, 

Your life you back have won. 
Bring wine !' *T is brought. The Chieftain 

drinks, 
And instantly in sleep he sinks — 
Sinks on the couch by which he stands, 
Even with the goblet In his hands. 

The Chieftain looks around again, 
Breathes freely without flush or pain — 

How cool, how sweet the air ! 
And what is this he fondly eyes 
That spread on his neck and bosom lies ? 

'T is the harpers silver hair ! 
He lies sobbing aloud with excess of joy, 
As when yielding to grief sobs a maid or boy, 

And nothing his tears can stay : 
The cable runs rattling down the side, 
The bark swings round to the rushing tide, 

And they ride in Duncans Bay. 





HE ^WECK. 



' He heard that strain so wildly sweet.' 




H E Neck was a river spirit of Scandinavia. 
His dwelling was under the shelving banks 
of rivers, or in pools washed up by eddies near 
the fords. Sometimes he was seen as a pretty 
little boy, with golden hair surmounted by a 
little red cap; at others, and more frequently, 
as an old man with long beard flowing down to 
his waist. He was a great musician, and from 
this fact it would appear that he was not un- 
known in the Isle of Man. 

* A gentleman was about to pass over Doug- 
las Bridge, but the tide being high he was 
obliged to take the river, having an excellent 
horse under him and one accustomed to swim. 
As he was in the middle of it, he heard, or 
imagined he heard, the finest symphony, I will 
not say in the world, for nothing human ever 
came up to' it. The horse was no less sensible 
of the harmony than himself, and kept an im- 
moveable posture all the while it lasted/ 
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Even the fabled power of Orpheus did not 
exceed, if indeed it equalled, that of the Neck. 
The giant Norway pines waved their mighty 
arms and nodded their lofty heads, keeping time 
to the cadences of his harp-strain; while the 
running streams stood still and the cataracts 
hung suspended in air to listen to it. And 
more than all, mortals who knew that he was 
luring them to their doom had not the power 
to resist, but were drawn from bank to ford, 
from ford to pool, by the tones of his harp as 
if by chains of steel. But it was only over the 
faithless and inconstant that he could exercise 
this power ; to lovers who held sacred their 
plighted vows his music gave only delight. 




$?HE $fecK AND THE laAITHLESS HOOVER. 




& ®ale 0f Stanbinafria. 

LAS for the hour Sir Eric came 
To Ninas lowly bower! 
A-riding his dappled gray he came — 
Alas for the woeful hour! 
He came from tracking the forest deer, 
In the gladsome spring-tide of the year; 
His doublet of green all slashed with gold, 
His cap of green on his brow so bold, 
'Mong his clustering curls of yellow hair, 
Bedecked with feather for forest wear — 
He came to Nina's bower. 

Fair Nina sat in her peaceful bower 

When riding by came he; 
A-singing, singing she sat in her bower, 
Like wood-lark, merrily. 
' Now where may this bird of beauty be?' 
He lowly louted at Ninas knee, 
He humbled to her his brow so bold, 
And softly sighing his tale he told; 

R 2 
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He vowed he ever would faithful prove, 
And Nina listed his tale of love 
Trustfully, pridefully. 

How sweet it was to think of his love 

As she sat in her bower alone ! 
To sit in her bower and think of his love 
When a-hunting he was gone! 
It was little he hunted when love was new, 
And swiftly back to her bower he flew, 
But ere ever a leaf had changed its hue 
Aweary of Ninas bower he grew; 
Slow was his coming, and short his stay, 
And speedy his riding away, away : 
She wept alone, alone. 

When the dreary trees of the winter wood 

Their hueless leaves had shed, 
When the hueless leaves of the winter wood 
Upon the ground lay dead — 
For the sun came slow, and short was his stay, 
And speedy his passing away, away, 
And they languished beneath his cheerless ray, 
And faded, and fell to be trod to clay — 
Fair Nina had languished, pale as they, 
And faded, and fallen, and coldly lay 
Within her bower, dead. 
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'Scatter flowers wet with tears, 
On her bier, on her bier, 

Flowers wet with maiden's tears, 
Ye who loved her dear — ' 
Now who comes riding with brow so bold, 
In hunting garb of green and go\d 9 
His cap set light 'mong his curling hair, 
Bedecked with feather for forest wear? 
Sir Eric comes riding his dappled gray, 
Cantering gaily down the way 

They bear dead Ninas bier. 

Like doves when hangs the falcon near 

The maidens shrink away, 
When the pitiless falcon hovers near 

To stoop upon his prey; 
And Nina's mother with cry of fear 
Runs closer to guard her darlings bier; 
And her father old lifts his hands on high 
To curse the false lover a-riding by, 
But tears gush over his withered cheek, 
His quivering lip no word will speak — 

They lead him mute away. 

But out in the path with an angry cry 

Her little brother springs, 
With a flashing eye and an angry cry 

Unto the rein he clings; 
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* False lover that didst our Xina slay — 
Sir Eric goes cantering down the way, 
Across the meadow so green and wide, 
And along the path by the river side; 
On to the ford where the thirsty deer 
Come duly to drink of the water clear, 
And the swan to rest her wings. 



— &&£&& — 

What sound comes up from the river side, 
Where drink the timid deer; 

'Cross the meadow wide from the river side, 
Over the forest drear? 
'T is the tones of a harp, as wild and sweet 
As ever a dreaming ear did greet: 
Ah, woe to the breaker of plighted vow 
If weetless he stray by the river now ! 
For the Neck is playing his harp by the ford ; 
He calleth and claimeth a guest for his board, 

In his cavern under the mere. 

When the mirk was creeping from east to 
west, 
And the daylight fleeing before — 
When the daylight hung on the edge of the 
west 
Like the sands on a wide sea-shore ; 
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Then galloping, galloping, up the way 
All riderless came the dappled gray, 
With quivering limb and staring eye, 
With bridle broken and girth awry, 
All dabbled with froth and river foam 

The terrified steed came galloping home 

But Sir Eric came back no more. 
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ef the Revolution."— Literary Churchman. "Full of the 
most exciting incidents and ably portrayed characters, abounding in 
beautifully attractive legends, and relieved by descriptions fresh 
vivid, and truth-like" — Westminster Review. 
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Baring-Gould— continued. 

LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, from the 
Talmud and other sources. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
Vol. I. Adam to Abraham. Vol. II. Melchizedek to Zachariah. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has here collected from the Talmud and other 
sources, Jewish and Mohammedan, a large number of curious 
and interesting legends concerning the principal characters of the 
Old Testament, comparing these frequently with similar legends 
current among many of the nations, savage and civilized, all over 
the world. " These volumes contain much that is very strange, 
and, to the ordinary English reader, very novel." — Daily News. 

Barker. — Works by Lady Barker : — 

" Lady Barker is an unrivalled story-teller." — GUARDIAN. 

STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

These letters are the exact account of a lady's experience of the brighter 
and less practical side of colonization. They record the expedi- 
tions, adventures, and emergencies diversifying the daily life of the 
wife of a New Zealand sheep-farmer; and, as each was written 
while the novelty and excitement of the scenes it describes were fresh 
upon her, they may succeed in giving here in England an adequate 
impression of the delight and freedom of an existence so far removed 
from our own highly-wrought civilization. " We have never read 
a more truthful or a pleasanter little book." — AtheNjEUM. 

SPRING COMEDIES. Stories. 

Contents : — A Wedding Story — A Stupid Story — A Scotch Story 
— A Man's Story. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

"Lady Barker is endowed with a rare and delicate gift for nar- , 
rating stories, — she has the faculty of throwing even into her 
printed narrative a soft and pleasant tone, which goes far to make 
the reader think the subject or the matter immaterial, so long as the 
author will go on telling stories for his benefit" — Athenaeum. 

STORIES ABOUT:— With Six Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

a 2 
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B arke r — continued. 

This volume contains several entertaining stories about Monkeys, 
Jamaica, Camp Life, Dogs, Boys, tSrv. " There is not a tale in 
the book which can fail to please children as well as their elders" 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR QUARTERS. With Illus- 
trations by Jellicoe. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 
4-f. 6d. 

In this little volume, Lady Barker, whose reputation as a delightful 
story-teller is established, narrates four pleasant stories showing 
how the "Great Birth-day" is kept in the "Four Quarters" of 
the globe, — in England, Jamaica, India, and New Zealand. The 
volume is illustrated by a number of well-executed cuts. " Contains 
just the stories that children should be told. 'Christmas Cake 1 is 
a delightful Christmas book." — Globe. 

RIBBON STORIES. With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 4s. 6d. 

' ' We cannot too highly commend. It is exceedingly happy and original 
in the plan, and the graceful fancies of its pages, merry and pathetic 
turns, will be found the best reading by girls of all ages, and by 
boys too." — Times. 

SYBIL'S BOOK. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt. 
4-f. 6d. 

Bell.— ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. Ey Henky 
Glassfokd Bell. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Full of life and genius." — Court Circular. 
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Besant.— studies in early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M.A. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

.A sort of impression rests on most minds that Frmch literature begins 
with the ft Steele de Louis Quatorze;" any previous literature 
bang for the most part unknbivn or ignored. Few know anything 
of the enormous literary activity that began in the thirteenth 
century, was carried on by Rulebeuf, Marie de France^ Gaston 
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de Foix, Thibault de Champagne, and Lorris ; was fostered by 
Charles of Orleans, by Margaret of Valois, by Francis the First ; 
that gave a crowd of versifiers to France, enriched, strengthened, 
developed, and fixed the French language, and prepared the way 
for Corneille and for Racine. The present work aims to aftoid 
information and direction touching the early efforts of France in 
poetical literature. " In one moderately sized volume he has con- 
trived to introduce us to the very best, if not to all of the early 
French poets. " — Athenaeum. 

BetSy Lee : A FO'C'S'LE YARN. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

" There is great vigour and much pathos in this poem." — Morning 
Post. 

We can at least say that it is the work of a true poet. — Athe- 
naeum. 
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Black (W.) — Works by W. Black, Author of "A Daughter or 
Heth." 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OP A PHAETON. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
8vo. I or. 6d. 

" The book is a really charming description of a thousand English 
landscapes and of the emergencies and the fun and the delight of a 
picnic journey through them by a party deter mined to enjoy them^ 
selves, and as well matched as the pair of horses which drew the 
phaeton they sat in. The real charm and purpose of the book is 
its open-air life among hills and dales? — Times. " The great 
charm of Mr. Black's book is that there is nothing hackneyed 
about it, nothing overdrawn, — all is bright and lifelike. All is 
told naturally, pleasantly, and with so infectious a sense of enjoy- 
ment, that the reader longs to have been with him in real earnest, 
not merely accompanying him in fancy by the winter fireside. 
Should Castor and Pollux take him on any future journey, he will 
not lack eager inquiries for another of his delightful travel stories ; 
nonetheless delightful that they tell of familiar scenes, jamiliaf 
English faces, homely customs, and homely pleasures? — Morning 
Post. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6d. 
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Brooke.— THE FOOL OF QUALITY; or, the history 
OF HENRY, EARL OF MORELAND. By Henry Brooke. 
Newly revised, with a Biographical Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kjngsley, M. A., Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Preface to the book tells all that is known of this remarkable man 
of last century % and of his varied works. Over * ' 77ie Fool of 
Quality " he spent sei'eral years, and in it we have the whole man ; 
the education of an ideal nobleman has given him room, for all his 
speculations on theology, political economy, the relation of sex and 
family, and the training, moral and physical, of a country gentle- 
man. The pathos is healthy and simple. 



Broome. — THE STRANGER OF SERIPHOS. A Dramatic 
Poem. By Frederick Napier Broome. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Founded on the Greek legend of Danae and Perseus. " Grace and 
beauty of expression are Mr. Broome's characteristics ; and these 
qualities are displayed in many passages." — ATHENAEUM. " The 
story is rendered with consummate beauty." — Literary Church- 
man. 



Cabinet Pictures.— oblong folio, price 42.9. 



. This is a handsome portfolio containing faithfully executed and 

I beautifully coloured reproductions of five well-known pictures ; 

" Childe Harold's Pilgrimage" and " The Fighting Tester aire," 
by J. M. W. Turner ; " Crossing the Bridge," by Sir TV. A. 
Callcott; " The Coi'itfield," by John Constable; and "A Land- 
scape" by Birket Foster. The Daily News says of t/iem, 
" They are very beautifully executed, and might be framed and 
hung up on the wall, as creditable substitutes for the originals. " 

CABINET PICTURES. A Second Series. 

Containing: — " The Baths of Caligula" and" The Golden Bwoh " 
by J. W. M. Turner; "The Little Brigand," by T. U-wins ; 
" The Lake of Lucerne," by Percival Skelton ; "Evening F> es t " 
by £. M, Wimperis. Oblong folio. 4.2s. 
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Carroll.— Works by " Lewis Carroll : "— 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty- 
two Illustrations by Tenniel. 40th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. 



A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Ten- 
niel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s. 

A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Ten- 
niel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s. 



AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. By T. P. 
Rossette. With Tenniel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Beyond question supreme among modern books for children. w — 
Spectator. " One of the choicest and most charming books 
ever composed for a child 1 s reading." — Pall Mall Gazettk. 
' ' A very pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the little 
world of wondering minds, and which may well please those who 
have unfortunately passed the years of wondering." — Times. 



THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. With Fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 
8vo. gilt. 6s. 32nd Thousand. 

In the present volume is described, with inimitably clever and 
laughtei'-moving nonsense, the further Adventures of the fairy - 
favoured Alice, in the grotesque world which she found to exist on 
the otlier side of her mother's drawing-room looking-glass, through 
which she managed to make her way. The work is profusely 
embellished with illustrations bv 'Tenniel, exhibiting as great an 
amount of humour as those to which "Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland" oived so much of its popularity. 



Children's (The) Garland, from the best poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. New Edition 
with Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 6s. 
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Christmas Carol (A). Printed in Colours from Original 
Designs by Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Crispin, with Illuminated 
Borders from MSS. of the 14th and 15th Centuries. Imp. 4to. cloth 
inlaid, gilt edges, £$ 3^. Also a Cheaper Edition, 2 is. 
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A most exquisitely %ot up volume. Legend, carol, and text are 
preciously enshrined in its emblazoned pages, and the illuminated 
borders are far and away the best example of their art we have seen 
this Christmas. The pictures and borders are harmonious in their 
colouring, the dyes are brilliant without being raw, and the volume 
is a trophy of colour-printing. The binding by Burn is in the very 
best taste." — Times. 

Church (A. J.)— HOR^E TENNYSONIA1SLE, Sive Eclogae 
e Tennysono Latine redditae. Cura A. J. Church, A.M. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Latin versions of Selections from Tennyson. Among the authors 
are the Editor, the late Professor Conington, Professor Seeley, 
Dr. Hessey, Mr. Kebbel, and other gentlemen. "Of Mr. Church's 
0de we may speak in almost unqualified praise^ and the same may 
be said of the contributions generally." — Pall MALL Gazette. 

Clough (Arthur Hugh).— the POEMS AND prose 

REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 

The late Professor Clough is well known as a graceful, tender 
poet, and as the scholarly translator of Plutarch. The letters 
possess high interest, not biographical only, but literary — discuss- 
ing, as they do, the most important questions of the time, always 
in a genial spirit. The " Pern a ins" include papers on "Retrench- 
ment at Oxford;" on Professor F. IV. Newman's book, " The 
Soul ;" on Wordsworth ; on the Formation of Classical English ; 
on some Modern Poems {Matthew Arnold and the late Alexander 
Smith), &*c. &c. " Taken as a whole," the SPECTATOR says, 
" these volumes cannot fail to be a lasting monument of one of the 
most original men of our age." "Full of charming letters from 
Rome" says the Morning Star, "from Greece, from America 9 
from Oxford, and from Rugby" 
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Clough — continued. 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

From the higher mind of cultivated \ all-questioning, but still conser- 
vative England, in this our puzzled generation , we do not know 
of any utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems of 
Arthur Hugh Clough." — Fraser's Magazine. 
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CluneS.— THE STORY OF PAULINE : an Autobiography. 
By G. C. Clunes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Both for vivid delineation of character and fluent lucidity of style. 
' The Story of Pauline* is in the first rank of modern fiction." — 
Globe. "Told with delightful vivacity -, thorough appreciation of 
life, and a complete knowledge of character." — Manchester 
Examiner. 

Collects of the Church of England. With a beautifully 

Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. Also kept in various styles of morocco. 

In this richly embellished edition of the Church Collects, the paper is 
thick and handsome and the type large and beautiful, each Collect, 
with a few exceptions, being printed on a separate page. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this edition is the floral design which ac- 
companies each Collect, and which is generally emblematical of the 
character of the day or saint to which it is assigned ; the flowers 
which have been selected are such as are likely to be in bloom on the 
day to which the Collect belongs. Each flower is richly but taste- 
fully and naturally printed in colours, and from the variety of 
plants selected and the faithfulness oj the illustrations to naturt, 
the volume should form an instructive and interesting, companion 
to all devout Christians, who are likely to find their devotions assisted 
and quided by having thus brought before them the flowers in their 
seasons, God's beautiful and never- failing gifts to men. The Pre- 
face explains the allusion in the case of all those illustrations which 
are intended to be emblematical oj the days to which they belong, and 
the Table of Contents forms a complete botanical index, giving both 
the popular and scientific name oj each plant. There are at least 
one hundred separate plants figured, il THts is beyond questum" 
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land : and "Roland" a story of the Crusaders. " Full of truth- 
ful and charming historic pictures, is everywhere vital with moral 
and religious principles, and is written with a brightness of de- 
scription, and zvith a dramatic force in the representation of 
character, that have made, and will always make, it one oj the 
greatest favourites with reading boys." — Nonconformist. 

Deane. — MARJORY. By Milly Deane. Third Edition, 
with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Times of September nth says it is "A very toteching story, full 
of promise for the after career of the authoress. It is so tenderly 
drawn, and so full of life and grace, that any attempt to analyse 
or describe it falls sadly short of the original. We will venture to 
say that feiv readers of any natural feeling or sensibility will take 
up ' Marjory ' without reading it through at a sitting, and we hope 
we shall see more stories by the same hand. " The Morning POST 
calls it "A deliciously fresh and charming little love story." 



De Vere. — THE INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey De Vere. Fcap. 8vo. *js. 6d. 

'* Mr. De Vere has taken his place among the poets of the day. 
Pure and tender feeling, and that polished restraint of style which 
is called classical, are the charms of the volume." — Spectator. 



Doyle (Sir F. H.)— LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered 
before the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, Professor of Toctry in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Three Lectures : — (1) Inaugural, in which the nature of Poetry 
is discussed ; (2) Provincial Poetry; (3) Dr. Newman's "Dream 
of Gerontius." "Pull of thoughtful discrimination and fine in- 
sight: the lecture on ' Provincial Poetry' seems to us singularly 
true, eloquent, and instructive" — Spectator. "All these dis- 
sertations are marked by a scholarly spirit, delicate taste, and the 
discriminating powers of a trained judgment" — ^k\\x ^£?*V5». 
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Estelle Russell. -By the Author of "The Private Life of 
Galileo." New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* /«// of bright pictures of French life. TJie English family, whose 

; ■ fortunes form the main drift of the story, reside mostly in France, but 

! '| tliere are also many English characters and scenes of great interest. 

■ 1 ' // is certainly the work of a fresh , vigorous, and most interesting 

• 1 jj writer, with a dash of sarcastic humour which is refreshing and 

ji . not too bitter. " We can send our readers to it with confidence" 

*-'■ — Spectator. 

Evans. — BROTHER FABIAN'S manuscript, and 
OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

" In this volume we have full assurance that he has * the vision and 
the faculty divine.'' . . . Clever and full of kindly humour" — 
Globe. 

EvatlS.— THE CURSE OF IMMORTALITY. By A. Eubule 
Evans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

; : " Never, probably, has the legend of the Wandering Jew been more 

ably and poetically handled. The author writes as a true poet, and 
7vi/h the skill of a true artist. The plot of this remarkable drama 
is not only well contrived, but worked out with a degree of simplicity 
jjj i ami truthful vigour altogether unusual in modern poetry. In fact, 

since the date of Byrori s 'Cain,' we can scarcely recall any zterse 
at once so terse, so powerful, and so masterly." — Standard. 

Fairy Book. — The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
; : J Rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

^ With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 

I Rogers, Author of " Ridicula Rediviva." Crown 8vo. cloth, 

j' extra gilt. 6.?. (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. qs. 6d.) 

; ■ lt A delightful selection, in a delightful external form" — SPECTATOR. 

J Here are reproduced in a new and charming dress many old 

favourites, as " Hop-o^ -my- Thumb" "Cinderella," " Beauty and 
the Beast;* " Jack the Giant-killer," "Tom TJiumb," " Rumpel- 
stilzchen," "Jack and the Bean-stalk; 1 "Red Riding- Hood," 
" The Six Swans," and a great many others. — " A book -which 
will prove delightful to children all the year round." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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Fletcher. — THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL'S LIFE. By Lucy 
Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

" Sweet and earnest verses, especially addressed to girls ; by one who 
can sympathise with them, and who has endeavoured to give articulate 
utterance to the vague aspirations after a better life of pious endeavours 
which accompany the unfolding consciousness of t/ie intier life in^ 
girlhood. The poems are all graceful; they are marked throughout 
by an accent of reality ; the thoughts and emotions are genuine." — 
Athenaeum. 

Garnett.— IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly irom the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

"A charming little book. For English readers, Mr. Gametes 
translations will open a new world of thought" — Westminster 
Review. 

Gilmore.— STORM WARRIORS ; OR, LIFE-BOAT WORK 
ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmore, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Author of "The 
Ramsgate Life-Boat," in Macmillau \r Magazine. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Gladstone.— JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the 
Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. With Map. ior. 6d. > Second Edition. 

This new work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the history 
element in Homer, expounding that element and furnishing by its 
aid a full account of the Homeric men and the . Homeric religion. 
It starts, after the inh'oductory chapter, with a discussion of the 
several races then existing in Hellas, including the influence of the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians. It contains chapters ' * On the Olympian 
System, with its several Deities ;" ' ' On the Ethics and the Polity of 
the Heroic Age;" " On the Geography of Homer;" tl 0n the Cha- 
racters of the Poems; " presenting, infne, a view op primitive life and 
primitive society as found in the poems of Homer. To this New 
Edition various additions have been made. * * To read these brilliant 
details," says the Athen/eum, "is like standing on the Olympian 
threshold and gazing at the ineffable brightness within. n According 
to the Westminster Review, "it would be difficult to point out 
a book that contains so much fulness of knowledge along with so 
much freshness of perception and clearness of prescntatiofi" 
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Guesses at Truth. — By Two Brothers. With Vignette 
Title and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 
* 6s, Also see Golden Treasury Series. 

These '* Guesses at Truth " are not intended to tell the reader what 
to think. They are rather mea?it to serve the purpose of a quarry 
in which, if one is building up his opinions for himself, and only 
wants to be provided with materials, he may meet with many 
things to suit him. To very many, since its publication, has this 
work proved a stimulus to earnest thought and noble action ; and 
thus, to no small extent, it is believed, has it influenced the general 
current of thinking during the last forty years. It is now no 
secret that the authors were Augustus and Julius Charles 
Hare. " They — living as they did in constant andjree interchange 
of thought on questions of philosophy and literature and art ; 
delighting, each of them, in the epigrammatic terseness which is the 
charm of the * Pensees ' of Pascal, and the * Caracleres ' of La 
Bruyere — agreed to utter thetnselves in this form, and the book 
appeared, anonymously, in two volumes, in 1 82 7." 

Hamerton. — A PAINTER'S CAMP. Second Edition, revised. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Book I. In fingland; Book II. In Scotland; Book III. In France, 

This is the story of an Artistes encampments and adventures. The 
headings of a few chapters may serve to convey a notioti of the 
character of the book: A Walk on the Lancashire Moors ; 7'he 
Author his own Housekeeper and Cook; Tents and Boats for the 
Highlands; The Author encamps on an uninhabited Island ; A 
Lake Voyage; A Gipsy Journey to Glencoe ; Concerning Moon- 
light and Old Castles ; A little French City ; A Farm in the 
Autunois, &C &C. " These pages, written with infinite spirit and 
humour, bring into close rooms, back upon tired heads, the breezy 
airs of Lancashire moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness 
which no recent novelist has succeeded in preserving." — Noncon- 
formist. " His pages sparkle with many turns of expression 
not a few well-told anecdotes, and many observations which are the 
fruit of attentive study and wise reflection on the complicated phe- 
twmena of human life, as well as of unconscious nature."" — West- 
minster REVIEW. 
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Hervey. — DUKE ERNEST, a Tragedy; and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

"Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, and presented with 

much dramatic force Thoroughly original." — British 

Quarterly. 

HigginSOn.— MALBONE: An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
Higginson. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This is a story of American life, so told as to be interesting and 
instructive to all English readers. The Daily News says: 
" Who likes a quiet story, full of mature thought, of clear, 
humorous surprises, of artistic studious design ? ' Malbone ' is 
a rare work, possessing these characteristics, and replete, too, with 
honest literary effort." 

Hillside Rhymes.— Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

Home.— BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By Cecil 
Home. Fcap. Svo. 4-r. 6d. 

Hood (Tom).— THE PLEASANT TALE OF PUSS AND 
ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITTY AND BOI'». 
Told in Pictures by L. Frolich, and in Rhymes by Tom Hook 
Crown 8vo. gilt. 3s. 6d. 

This is a pleasant little tale of wee Bob and his Sister, and their 
attempts to rescue poor Robin from the cruel claws of Pussy. Jt 
will be intelligible and interesting to the meanest capacity, and is 
illustrated by thirteen graphic cuts drawn by Frolich. " The 
volume is prettily got up, and is sure to be a favourite in the nursery. " 
— Scotsman. * * Herr Frolich has outdone himself in his pictures 
of this dramatic chase."— Morning Post. 

Keary (A.) — Works by Miss A. Keary .— 

JANETS HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

"Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas ; and 
most skilfully and felicitously have their characters been portrayed. 
Each individual of the fireside is a finished portrait, distinct and 
lifelike. . . . The future before her as a novelist is that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation." — Sun. 
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Keary (A.)— continued. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vo. zs. 6d. 

" Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and artistic. . . // 
is capital as a story ; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 
influence. " — Globe. 

OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

"This is a very powerfully written story." — Globe. "This is a 
really excellent novel. 11 — Illustrated London News. "The 
sketches of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of truth." — Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.) — Works by A. and E. Keary:— 

THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. i8mo. 
is. 6d. 

'* The tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers." — Athen/EUM. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology. New and Revised Edition, Illustrated by Huard. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d* 

"Told in a light and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
quaintnesSy reminds us of our old favourite Grimm." — Times. 

Kingsley. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster : — 

Canon Kingsley } s novels, most will admit, have not only com- 
manded for themselves a foremost place in literature, as artistic 
productions of a high class, but have exercised upon the age an 
incalculable influence in the direction of the highest Christian 
manliness. Mr. Kingsley has done more perhaps than almost any 
other writer of fiction to fashion the generation into whose hands the 
destinies of the world are now being committed. His works will 
therefore be read by all who wish to have their hearts cheered and 
their souls stirred to noble endeavour ; they must be read by all 
who wish to know the influences which moulded the men of this 
century. 
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Kingsley (C.)— continued, 

"WESTWARD HO!" or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

No other work conveys a more vivid idea of the surging, adventurous, 
nobly inquisitive spirit of the generations which immediately fol- 
lowed the Reformation in England. The daring deeds of the 
Elizabethan Jieroes are told with a freshness, an enthusiasm, and a 
truthfulness that can belong only to one who wishes he had been 
their leader. His descriptions of the luxuriant scenery of the then 
new-found Western land are acknoivledged to be unmatched. 
Fraser's Magazine calls it il almost the best historical novel of 
the day" 

TWO YEARS AGO. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Mr. Kingsley has provided us all along with such pleasant diversions 
— such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history, such 
suggestive remarks on mankind, society, and all sorts of topics, 
that amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most forgotten. "—Guardian. 

HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The work is from beginning to end a series of fascinating pictures 
of strange phases of that strange primitive society ; and no finer 
portrait has yet been given of the noble-minded lady who was 
faithful to martyrdom in her attachment to the classical creeds. 
No work affords a clearer notion of the many interesting problems 
which agitated the minds of men in t/iose days, and which, in 
various phases, are again coming up for discussion at the present 
time. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. Kingsley here tells the story of the final conflict of the two 

races, Saxons and Normans, as if he himself had borne a part in it. 

While as a work of fiction ti ffereward ,> cannot fail to delight all 

readers, no better supplement to the dry history of the time could, be 

put into the hands of the young, containing as it does so vivid a 

picture of the social and political life of the period. 

L B 
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Kingsley {Q,.)— continued. 

YEAST : A Problem. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

In this production the author shows, in an interesting dramatic form, 
{he state of fermentation in which the minds of many earnest 
men are with regard to some of the most important religious and 
social problems of the day. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Prefade. Crown 8vo. 
4-r. 6d. 

This novel, which shows forth tht evils arising from modern " caste, " 
has done much to remove the unnatural barriers which existed 
between tht various classes of society, and to establish a sympathy to 
some extent between the higher and lower grades of the social scale. 
Though written with a purpose, it is full of character and interest, 
the author shows, to quote the SPECTATOR, il wliat it is tJiat con- 
stitutes the true Christian, Godfearing, man-living gentleman. " 

f THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 

Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir NoelPaton, R.S.A., 
and P. Skelton. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt. $s. 

" In fun, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a child's 
book we do not know its equal" — London Review. " Mr. 
Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a neiv order of life. 
. . . There is in the * Water Babies ' an abundance of wit, fun, 
good humour, geniality, elan, go." — Times. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 
" We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attractively 
told. . . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers power- 
fully." — London Review. " One of the children's books that 
will surely become a classic" — Nonconformist. 

PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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The dialogue of ' Phaethon ' has striking beauties, and its sugges- 
tions may meet halfway many a latent doubt, and, like a light 
breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life. v — Spectator. 
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Kingsley (C.)— continued. 

POEMS ; including The Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Canon Kingsley* s poetical works have gained for their author ', 
independently of his other works, a high and enduring place in 
literature, and are much sought after. The publishers have here 
collected the whole of them in a moderately -priced and handy 
volume. The Spectator calls "Andromeda" "the finest piece 
of English hexameter verse tliat has ever been written. It is a 
volume which many readers will be glad to possess." 

PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Contents:— ,4 Charm of Birds ; Chalk; Stream Studies; The 
Fens ; My Winter- Garden ; From Ocean .to Sea ; North Devon. 

Kingsley (H.)— Works by Henry Kingsley:— 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by IIuard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. $s. 

In this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narrates, at the same time 
preserving much of the quaintness of the original, some of the most 
fascinating talcs of travel contained in the collections of Hakluyt 
and others. The Contents are: — Marco Polo ; The Shipwreck 
of Pelsart ; The Wonderful Adventures of Andrew Battel ; The 
Wanderings of a Capuchin ; Peter Carder ; The Preservation of 
the " Terra Nova ;" Spitzbergen : D* Ermenonvillis Acclimatiza~ 
Hon Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Philips; The 
Sufferings of Robert Everard ; John Fox; Alvaro Nunez; The 
Foundation of an Empire. il We know no better book for those 
who want knowledge or seek to refresh it. As for the ' sensational, ' 
most novels are tame compared with these narratives" — Athe- 
NjEUM. "Exactly the book to interest and to do good to intelligent 
and high-spirited boys." — Literary Churchman. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by Frolich. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 3J. 6d. 

This is an interesting story of a little boy, the son of an Australian 
shepherd and his wife, who lost himself in the bush, and who was, 
after much searching, found dead far up a mountain-side. It 

E 2 
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Kingsley (H.)— continued. 

contains many illustrations from the well- knozon pencil of FrblUh. 
" A pathetic story ', and told so as to give children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery."- Globe. " Very charmingly and 
very touchingly told." — Saturday Review. 



OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

"No one who takes up * Oakshott Castle* will willingly put it down 
until the last page is turned. . . . It may fairly be considered a 
capital story t full of go, ami abounding in word pictures of storms 
and wrecks." — Observer. 

Knatchbull-Hu^fessen.— Works by E. 11. Knatchbull- 

Hucessen, M.P. : — 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as an 
inimitable teller of fairy -tales. " His powers" says the Times, 
" are of a very high order; light and brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graceful as it is inex- 
haustible." "Children reading his stories" /^Scotsman says t 
**or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and in- 
vigorated as much as their bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise." 



STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 
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The stories are charming, and full of life and fun" — Standard. 
The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself ^ 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen has written." — Nonconformist. 



CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustra- 
tions by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

5*. 

"A fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children. " — Daily News. 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen (E. H.) — continued, 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5-r. 

Here will be found " an Ogre, a Dwarf a Wizard, quantities of Elves 
and Fairies, and several animals who speak like mortal ?nen and 
women. " There are twelve stories and nine irresistible illustrations. 
" A volume of fairy tales, written not only for ungrown children, 
but for bigger, and if you ai-e nearly worn out, or sick, or sorry, 
you will find it good reading. " — Graphic. ' ' The most charming 
volume of fairy tales which we have ever read. . . . We cannot 
quit this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illus- 
trator. Mr. Brunton from first to last has done admirably." — 
Times. 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fairy Stories. With Seven Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5-r. 

" Capitally illustrated by W. Brunton. . . . In frolic and fancy they 
are quite equal to his other books. The author knows how to write 
fairy stories as they should be written. The whole book is full of 
the most delightful drolleries." — Times. 

QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. Illustrated by S. E. 
Waller. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5j. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen (Louisa).— the HISTORY OF 

PRINCE PERRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. With Eight Illustrations by Weigand. 
New Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. $s. 6d. 

1 1 A grand and exciting fairy tale. " — Morning Post. ' ' A delicious 
piece 0) fairy nonsense."— Illustrated London News. 

Latham. — SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5 s. 

Besides versions of Shakespeare, this volume contains, among other 
pieces, Gray's " Elegy," Campbell's " Hohenlinden," Wolfe s 
" Burial of Sir John Moore" and selections from Cowper and 
George Herbert. 
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Lemon.— THE LEGENDS OF NUMBER NIP. By Mark 
Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Story 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering Willie," "Effie's 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

It is sufficient to commend this story oj a Squirrel to the attention of 
readers, that it is by the author of the beautiful stories of * l Wan- 
dering Willie" and "EffUs Friends" It is well calculated to 
make children take an intelligent and tender interest in the lower 
animals. 

Little E Stella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 

i8mo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

" This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it."—- Daily News. 

Lowell. — Works by J. R. Lowell :— 

AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dry den— Witchcraft- 
Shakespeare once More — New England Two Centuries Ago — 
Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 
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We may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint 
must be that there is not more of it. There are good sense and lively 

feeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writing." 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 



COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russell Lowell. 
With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. i8mo. cloth extra. 4s. td. 

It has been generally acknowledged that Mr. Lowell is one of the most 
readable and most national of the American poets. The neat little 
volume contains the whole of his poetical works, including the 
famous " Biglow Papers" and " The Cathedral ;" to the former, 
a glossary is added, and a truthful portrait of the aut/ior, engraved 
by Mr. Jeens, is prefixed to the volume. 
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Lyttelton. — Works by Lord Lyttelton : — 

THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. -$s. 

THE "SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

" Classical in spirit, full of force, and true to the original. 1 * 
— Guardian. 

Macmillan's Magazine.— Published Monthly. Price is. 
Volumes I. to XXVII. are now ready, js. 6d. each. 

Macmillan & Co.'s Half-crown Series of Juvenile 

BOOKS. Pott 8vo. cloth extra. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. By the Author of " The Heir 
of Redely ffe." With Illustrations by Farren. 

THE LITTLE DUKE. By the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 

DAYS OF OLD. By the Author of " Ruth and her Friends." 

LITTLE ESTELLA, t AND OTHER TALES FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

LITTLE WANDERLIN, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. By 
A. and E. Keary. * 

Macquoid.— PATTY. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

"A book to be read." — Standard. "A powerful and fascinating 
story." — Daily Telegraph. The Globe considers it "well- 
written, amusing, and interesting, and has the merit of being out 
of the ordinary run of novels" 

Maguire,— YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, AND OTHER 
FAIRY STORIES. By the late John Francis Maguire, M.P. 
Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt. 4s. 6d. 
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Marlitt (E.)— THE COUNTESS GISELA. Translated from 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

"A very beautiful story of German country life" — Literary 
Churchman. 

Masson (Professor). — Works by David Masson, M.A., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. (See also Biographical and Philosophical 
Catalogues.) 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the Histdry of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

ki Valuable for its lucid analysis of fundamental principles y its breadth 
of view, and sustained animation of style. 1 * — Spectator. "Mr. 
Masson sets before us with a bewitching ease and clearness which 
nothing but a perfect mastery of his subject could fiave rendered 
possible, a large body of both deep and sound discriminative criticism 

on all the most memorable of our British novelists His 

brilliant and instructive book" — John Bull. 

Mazzini.— IN THE GOLDEN SHELL ; A Story of Palermo. 
By Linda Mazzini. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. cloth gilt. 
4J-. 6d. 

Merivale. — KEATS' HYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3-r. 6d. 

Milner.— THE LILY OF LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

" The novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading." — 
Examiner. "A pretty, brightly-written story" — Literary 
Churchman. "A tale possessing the deepest interest" — Court 
Journal. 

Milton's Poetical Works. — Edited with Text collected from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by David 
Masson. Three vols. 8vo. With Two Portraits engraved by C. 
H. Jeens. (Uniform with the Cambridge Shakespeare). 36^. 
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Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" // would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming epic." — Athen^UM. " A good translation of 
a poem that deserves to be known by all students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story-telling." — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

The old Japanese civilization is fast disappearing, and will, in a 
few years, be completely extinct. It was important, therefore, to 
preserve as far as possible trustworthy records of a state of society 
which, although venerable from its antiquity, has for Europeans 
the charm of novelty ; hence the series of narratives and legends 
translated by Mr. Mitford, and in which the Japanese are very 
judiciously left to tell their own tale. The two volumes comprise 
not only stories and episodes illustrative of Asiatic superstitions, 
but also three sermons. The Preface, Appendices, and Notes explain 
a number of local peculiarities ; the thirty-one woodcuts are the 
genuine work of a native artist, who, unconsciously of course, has 
adopted the process first introduced by the early German masters. 
u They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
society ; while, regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa- 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the 
quaintness of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. 
The illustrations are extremely interesting, and for tJu curious in 
such matters have a special and particular value. '* — Pall M ALL 
Gazette. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in THE HIGHLANDS. 

New Issue, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

" The book is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays well 
spent, and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have 
never been in the Western Highlands, or sailed along the Frith of 
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Clyde and on the Western Coast, it will seetn almost like a fairy 
story. There is a charm in the volume which makes it anything 
but easy for a reader who has opened it to put it down until the last 
page has been read." — Scotsman. 

Mrs. Jerningham's Journal, a Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly -married Lady. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
3J. 6d. 

" It is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary history." — Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. " One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a 
moments attention, is that it is unique — original, indeed, is not too 
strong a word — in the manner of its conception and execution. " 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mudie.— STRAY LEAVES. By C. E. Mudie. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3-r. 6d. Contents: — "His and Mine" — 
"Night and Day"— "One of Many," &c. 

This little volume consists of a number of poems, mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character. ' ' They are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate as to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
memory from time to time" — Illustrated London News. 

Myers (Ernest).— THE PURITANS. By Ernest Myers. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d, 

"It ts not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dig- 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
power over poetic expression.^ — LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

Myers (F. W. H.) — POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taining "St. Paul," "St. John," and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4j. 6d. 

**Jt is rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
of communicating feelings with the faculty of euphonious expres- 
sion." — Spectator. " ' St. Paul ' stands without a rival as the 
noblest religious poem which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. Tne sub- 
limes? conceptions are expressed in language which, for richness^ 
taste, and purity, we have never seen excelled." — John Bull. 
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Nichol HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 

Nichol, B.A. Oxon., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. *js. 6d. 

'* The poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness and workman' 
ship. After the lapse of many centuries, an English poet is found 
paying to the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical tribute which 
has as yet, to our knowledge, been afforded to his noble and stainless 
name." — Saturday Review. 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of "St Olave's," "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by FroLICH. .Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 4s. 6d, 

It is believed that this story, by the favourably known author of 
" St. Olavis," will be fcutid both highly interesting and instructive 
to the young. The volume contai?is eight graphic illustrations by 
Mr. Z. Frblich. The Examiner says: "Whether the readers 
are nine years old, or twice, or seven times as old, they must enjoy 
this pretty volume" 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

it Itis impossible to read the poem through without being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender- 
ness, dear and vivid vision, spontaneous and delicate sympathy, 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers" 
— Spectator. "It is long since we have seen a volume of poems 
which has seemed to us so full of the real stuff of which we are 
made, and uttering so freely the deepest wants of this complicated 
age" — British Quarterly. 

Norton. — Works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton : — 

THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

" A poem entirely unaffected, perfectly original, so true and yet so 
fanciful, so strong and yet so womanly, with painting so exquisite, 
a pure portraiture of the highest affections and the deepest sorrows, 
and instilling a lesson true, simple, and sublime" — Dublin 
University Magazine. " Full of thought well expressed \ and 
may be classed among her best efforts" — Times. 
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Norton — continued. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. vs. 6d. 
" This varied and lively novel — this clever novel so full of character , 
and of fine incidental remark" — SCOTSMAN. " One of the 
pleasantest and healthiest stories of modern fiction." — Globe. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant :— 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 
Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 4s. 6d. 

" There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the hearty 
purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles" — 
Nonconformist. " A more gracefully written story it is impos- 
sible to desire" — Daily News. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

" It is a very different work from the ordinary run of novels. 
The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight." — AtheNjEUM. " With entire freedom from any 
sensational plot, there is enough of incident to give keen interest to 
the narrative, and make us peel as we read it that we have been 
spending a feiv hours with friends who will make our own lives 
better by their own noble purposes and holy living" — British 
Quarterly Review. 

Our Year. A Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Illustrated by Clarence 
Dobell. Royal i6mo. y. 6d. 

"It is just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child." 
— English Churchman. 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j*. 6d. 

This is a poem in six parts, each the utterance of a distinct person. It 
is the story of a young Scotchman of noble aims designed for the 
ministry, but who "rent the Creed trying to fit it on" who goes to 
London to seek fame and fortune in literature, and who returns de- 
feated to his old home in the north to die. The North British 
Daily Mail, in reviewing the work, speaks of it as affording 
" abounding evidence of genial and generative faculty working in self- 
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decreed modes. A masterly and original power of impression, pour- 
ing itself forth in clear ', sweet, strong rhythm. . . . Easy to cull 
remarkable instances of thrilling fervour, of glowing delicacy, of 
scathing and trenchant scorn, to point out the fine and firm discri- 
mination of character which prevails throughout, to dwell upon the 
ethical power and psychological truth which are exhibited, to note the 
skill with which the diverse parts of the poem are set in organic 
relation. . . . It is a fine poem, full of life, of music, and of clear 
vision." 

Oxford Spectator, The. — Reprinted. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3-r. 6d. 

These papers, after the manner of Addison 's " Spectator," appeared 
in Oxford from Nove?nber 1867 to December 1868, at intervals 
varying from two days to a week. They attempt to sketch several 
features of Oxford life from an undergraduate's point of view, and 
to give modern readings of books which undergraduates study. 
u There is," the Saturday Review says, "all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life 
so picturesque " 

Palgrave. — Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford : — 

THE FIVE DAYS' ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to. cloth 
extra. 6s. 

" If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages, buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you'll find in all the 
market. " — Athen^um. ' 'Exquisite both inform and substance. " 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

A volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry. . . . Turn where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; true poets work, touched and refined by the master-hand of 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles" — Standard. 
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Palgrave — continued. 

ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, i8mo. is. 6d. 
'• So choice, so pe?-fcct t and so refined, so tender in feeling, and so 
scholarly in expression, that ive look with special interest to every- 
thing that he gives us." — Literary Churchman. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Je ens. $s. 6d. 

" For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the ' Gem 
Edition.' " — Scotsman. 

Parables.— TWELVE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illus- 
trated in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEniry, 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. 16s. 

The Scotsman calls this "one of the most superb books of the 
season" The richly and tastefully illuminated borders are from 
the Brevario Grimani, in St. Mark's Library, Venice, The 
Times calls it "one of the most beautiful of modern pictorial 
works ; " while the Graphic says " nothing in this style, so good, 
has ever before been published. " 

Pember.— THE TRAGEDY OF LESBOS. A Dramatic Poem. 
By E. H. Pember. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6V/. 

Founded upon the story of Sappho. * *ffe tells his story with dramatic 
force, and in language that often rises almost to grandeur." 

ATHENiEUM. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

" Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 
Eliot's style. . . . Her stories could not be other than they are as 
literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of pathetic touches 
and strokes of genuine humour. . . . All the stories are studies 
of actual life, executed with no mean art. 19 — Times. 
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Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of " The Heir of 
Redclyffe." With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. gilt, 4s. 6d. 

" This is not a regular book of natural history \ but a description oj 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer's day 
beneath an old pear tree, observed by eyes that had for the nonce 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every- 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, . . . We can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
sketches. " — G UARD 1 an. ' l A whimsical and charming little book. " 
— Athen^um. 



Realmah. — By the Author of " Friends in Council." Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

Rhoades. — POEMS. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Contents:— Ode to Harmony ; To the Spirit of Unrest; Ode to 
Winter ; The Tunnel ; To the Spirit of Beauty ; Song of a Leaf; 
By the Rother; An Old Orchard; Love and Rest; The Flowers 
Surprised; On the Death of Artemus Ward; The Two Paths ; 
The Ballad of Little Maisie ; Sonnets. 



Richardson.— THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Selection of 
Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, " The Ramayana. 
By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 



>» 



" It is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy tale, this 
romantic poem of India" — Globe. "A charming volume, which 
at once enmeshes the reader in its snares." — Athenaeum. 



Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 
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Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

" We wish all the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it." — Nonconformist. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3-r. 6d. 

" A glorious tale of summer joy. " — Freeman. " There is a genial 
hearty life about the book." — John Bull. " The execution is 
excellent. . . . Like * Tom Brown 1 s School Days? the ' White 
Horse 1 gives the reader a feeling of "gratitude and personal esteem 
towards the author" —Saturday Review. 

Shairp (Principal).— -KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

" Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral \ redolent of the warm soft air 
of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 
grace and picturesqueness. 11 — Saturday Review. 

Shakespeare. — The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. Cloth. 4/. 14J. 6d. 

This, now acknowledged to be the standard edition of Shakespeare, is 
the result of many years 1 study and research on the part of the 
accomplished Editors, assisted by the suggestions and contributions 
of Shakespearian students in all parts of the country. The following 
are the distinctive characteristics of this edition : — I. The text is 
based on a thorough collation of the four Folios, and of all the 
Quarto editions of the separate plays, and of subsequent editions and 
commentaries. 2. All the results of this collation are given in notes 
at the foot of the page, togetJier with the conjectural emendations 
collected and suggested by the Editors, or furnished by their cor- 
respondents, so as to give the reader a complete view of the existing 
materials out of which the text has been constructed, or may be 
amended. 3. Where a quarto edition differs materially from the 
received text, the text of the quarto is printed literatim in a smaller 
type after the received text. 4. The lines in each scene are num- 
bered separately, so as to facilitate reference. 5. At the end of each 
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play a few notes, critical, explanatory, and illustrative, are ad* 
6. The Poems, edited on a similar plan, are printed at the 
of the Dramatic Works. The Preface contains some notes 
Shakespearian Grammar, Spelling, Metre, and Punctuation, . 
a history of all the chief editions from the Poet's time to the pres 
The Guardian calls it an "excellent, and, to the student, alt 
indispensable edition ;" and the Examiner calls it t€ an unrjvc 
edition." 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jepiison. Second Edit 
l8mo. I j. 

This is an edition for use in schools. The introduction treats br 
of the value of language, the fable of the play and other po\ 
The notes are intended to teach the student to analyse every obs 
sentence and trace out the logical sequence of the poets thong 
to point out the rules of Shakespeare's versification ; to ex/ 
obsolete words and meanings ; and to guide the student's tost 
directing his attention to such pa usages as seem especially wc 
of note for t/ieir poetical beauty or truth to nature. The text 
the main founded upon that of the first collected edition of SI 
spear is plays. 

Slip (A) in the Fens.— Illustrated by the Author. Ci 
8vo. 6s. 
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Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. F 
Svo. $s. 

" Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace; not without pas. 
which is suppressed, but the keetter for that.'" — Athen^um. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns of christ and i 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, J 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" These are among the noeetest sacred poems we have read for a 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of ft 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are % true and elet 
and their pathos is profound and simple" — Nonconfo&misi 
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Spring Songs. By a West Highlander. With a Vignette 
Illustration by Gourlay Steele. Foap. 8vo. is. 6d. 
" Without a trace of affectation or sentimentalist^ these utterances 
are perfectly simple and natural, profoundly human and pro- 
foundly true." — Daily News. 

Stephen (C. E.)— THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Jlfiss Stephen defines religious Sisterhoods as "associations, the organi- 
sation of which is based upon the assumption thai works of charity 
.are .either acts of worship in themselves, ,or means to an end, 
that end being the spiritual welfare of the objects or the performers 
of those works." Arguing from that point of view, she devotes the 
first part of her volume to a brief history of .religious associations, 
taking as specimens — /. The Deaconesses of the Primitive Church ; 
II. the Beguines ; III. the Third Order op S, Francis ; IV. the 
Sisters of Charily of S. Vincent de Paul; V. the Deaconesses of 
jfcIodern Germany. In the second p.art, Miss Stephen attempts to 
show what are the real wants met by Sisterhoods, to what extent the 
same wants may be effectually met by the organization of corre- 
sponding institutions on a secular basis, and what are the reasons 
for endeavouring to do so. **It touches incidentally and with much 
wisdom and tenderness on so many of the relations of women, par- 
ticularly of single women, with society, that it may be read with 
advantage by many who have never thought of entering a Sister- 
hood. "— Spectator. 

Stephens (J. B.)— CONVICT ONCE. A Poem. By J. 
Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

A tale of sin and sorrow, purporting to be the confession of Mag* 
dalen Poiver, a convict first, and then a teacher in one of the Aus- 
tralian Settlements ; the narrative is supposed to be written by 
Hyacinth, a pupil of Magdalen Power, and the victim of her 
jealousy. The metre of the poem is the same as that of Long- 
fellow* s "Evangeline." "It is as far more interesting than 
.ninety-nine novels out of a hundred, as it is superior to them in 
.power, worth, and beauty. We should most strongly advise. every- 
body to read « Convict Once.* "—Westminster Review. 
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Streets and Lanes of a City : Being the Reminiscences 
of Amy Dutton. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

This little volume records, to use the words of the Bishop of Salts' 
bury, " a portion of tl\e experience, selected out of overflowing 
materials, of two ladies, during several years of devoted work as 
district parochial visitors in a large population in the north of 
England." Every incident narrated is absolutely true, and only 
the names of the persons introduced have been (necessarily) changed. 
The "Reminiscences of Amy Dutton" serve to illustrate the line 
of argument adopted by Miss Stephen in her tvork on ' 'the Service 
of the Poor" because they shenu that as in one aspect the lady visitor 
may be said to be a link betiveen rich and poor, in another she helps 
to blend the "religious" life with the "secular," and in both does 
service of extreme value to the Church and Nation, * ' One of the 
most really striking books that has ever come before us, " — L I terary 
Churchman. 

Symonds (J. A., M.D.)— MISCELLANIES. By John 
Addington Symonds, M.D. Selected and Edited, with an 
Introductory Memoir, by his Son. 8vo. *js. 6d. 

The late Dr. Symonds, of Bristol, was a man of singularly versatile 
and elegant as well as powerful and scientific intellect. In order 
to make this selection from his many works generally interesting, the 
editor has confined himself to works of pure literature, and to such 
scientific studies as had a general philosophical or social interest. 
Among the general subjects are articles on the Principles of Beauty, 
on Knowledge, and a Life of Dr. Pritchard ; among the Scientific 
Studies are papers on Sleep and Dreams, Apparitions, the Relations 
between Mind and Muscle, Habit, etc, ; there are several papers on 
the Social and Political Aspects of Medicine ; and afeiv Poems and 
Translations, selected from a great number of equal merit, have been 
inserted at the end, as specimens of the lighter literary recreations 
which occupied the intervals of leisure in a long and laborious life, 
"Mr. Symonds has certainly done right in gathering together what 
his father left behind him." — Saturday Review. 

Thring. — SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev, E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. Js, 6d. 
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There is a tendency in schools to stereotype the forms of life. Any 
genial solvent is valuable. Games do much ; but games do not 
penetrate to domestic life, and are much limited by age. Music 
supplies the want. The collection includes the "Agnus Dei" 
Tetwyson } s "Light Brigade" Macaulay's "fvry" etc. among ot/ier 
pieces, 

Tom Brown's School Days. — By An Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4*. 6d. People's Edition, 2s. 

With Sixty Illustrations, by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall, 
Square, cloth extra, gilt edges. 10s. 6<l. 

With Seven Illustrations by the same Artists, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" An exact picture of the bright side of a Rugby boy's experience, 
told with a life, a spirit, and a fond minuteness of detail and recol- 
lection which is infinitely honourable to the author." — Edinburgh 
Review. *' The most famous boy's booh in the language." — 
Daily Nbws. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — New Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" In no other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities oj 
the English gentleman more happily portrayed" — Daily News. 
"A book of great poiver and truth."— National Review. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. *js. 6d. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY, ^elected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 6d> 
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Tfench (Archbishop)— continued. 

This volume is called a " Household Booh," by this name implying 
that it is a booh for all — that there is nothing in it to prevent it 
from being confidently placed in the hands of every member of the 
household. Specimens of all classes of poetry are given, including 
selections from living authors. The editor has aimed to produce 
a book "which the emigrant, finding room for little not absolutely 
tiecessary, might yet find room for in his trunk, and the traveller 
in his knapsack, and that on some narrow shelves where there are 
few books this might be one/ 1 " The Archbishop has conferred in 
this delightful volume an important gift on the whole English" 
speaking population of the world" — Pall Mall GazrtteL 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Second Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. fs, 

" The aim of the present volume is to offer to members of our English 
Church a collection of the best sacred Latin poetry, such as they 
shall be able entirely and heartily to accept and approve — a collection^ 
that is, in which they shall ttot be evermore liable to be offended, arid 
to have the current of their sympathies checked, by coming ttpdrt that 
which, however beautiful as poetry, out of higher respects they must 
reject and condemn — in which, too, they shall not fear that snares 
are being laid for them, to entangle t/iem unawares in admiration 
for aught which is inconsistent with t/ieir faith and fealty to their 
own spiritual mother" — Preface. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

Trollope (Anthony). — SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF 
HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 
"Framley Parsonage," etc. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

The Times says: "In this novel we are glad to fecogtiise a return 
to what we must call Mr. Trollope* s old form. The characters 
are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 
to many readers of both sexes. 11 The Athenaeum remarks : **JVo 
tidd&ivho begins td read this book is likely to lap it doivn until 
the last page is turned. This brilliant novel appears to lis decidedly 
more successful than any other of Mr. Trollope* s shorter stories." 
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True to Lrife,— A SIMPLE STORY. By a Sketcher from 
Nature. Crown 8vo. iar. 6d. 

Turner. — Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner : — 

SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 4f. 6d. 

" The Sonnets are dedicated to Mr. Tennyson by his brother, and have, 
independently of their merits, an interest of association. They both 
love to write in simple expressive Saxon ; both love to touch their 
imagery in epithets ratJier than in formal similes ; both have a 
delicate perception of rhythmical movement, and thus Mr. Turner 
has occasional lines which, for phrase and music, might be ascribed 
to his brother. . . He knows the haunts of the wild rose, the shady 
nooks where light quivers through the leaves, the ruralities, in short, 
of the land of imagination." — ATHENAEUM. 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

" These brief poems have not only a peculiar kind of interest for 
the student of English poetry, but are intrinsically delightful, and 
will reward a careful and frequent perusal. Full of naiveti, piety, 
love, and knowledge of natural objects, and each expressing a single 
and generally a simple subject by means of minute and original 
pictorial touches, these Sonnets have a place of their own." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— LIFE AND POEMS. By Mrs. Henry 

Roscoe. Crown 8vo. gs. 

The life of Vittoria Colonna, the celebrated Marchesa di Pescara, 
has received but cursory notice from any English writer, though 
in every history of Italy her name is mentioned with great honour 
among the poets of the sixteenth cetttury. " /;/ three hundred and 
fifty years," says her biographer, Visconti, "there has been no other 
Italian lady who can be compared to her. u "It is written with 
good taste, with quick and intelligent sympathy, occasionally with 
a real freshness and charm of style? — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Volunteer's Scrap Book. By the Author of "The Cam- 
bridge Scrap Book." Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 

"A genial and clever caricaturist, in whom we may often perceive 
through small details that he has as proper a sense of the graceful 
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as of the ludicrous. The author might be and probably is a 
Volunteer himself so kindly is the mirth he makes of all tlie inci- 
dents and phrases of the drill-ground." — Examiner. 

Wandering Willie. By the Author of " Effie's Friends," and 
" John Hatherton." Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'* This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty. . . . The story is simple 
and touching, the style of extraordinary delicacy, precision^ and 
picturesqueness. . . . A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to novels , and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perusal " — Daily News. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

" If Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done. 11 — 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

"A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power. 11 — 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

"Mrs. Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety , and render her 
observations with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex con- 
ceptions and venture into which few living writers can follozv her. 1 
— Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

" Mrs. Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness . . . her 
taste is perfect . . . This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thought, feeling, and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow." — Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF AESCHYLUS. Literally translated 

into English Verse. Extra fcap. Svo. y. 6d. 

" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill.* 1 — Athe- 
naeum. " Mrs. Webster's 'Dramatic Studies 1 and ' Translation 
of Prometheus ' have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realization, and bids fair to be the most successful claimant of Afrs. 
Browning's mantle," — British Quarterly Review. 
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Webster — continued. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d, 

" Mrs. Webster* s translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph?— Westminster Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5-r. 

Westminster Plays. Lusus Alteri Westmonasterienses, Sive 
Prologi et Epilogi ad Fabulas in S tl Petri Collegio : actus qui Ex- 
stabant collecti et justa quoad licuit annorum serie ordinati, quibus 
accedit Declamationum quae vocantur et Epigrammatum Delectus. 
Curantibus J. Mure, A.M., H. Bull, A.M., C. B. Scott, B.D. 
8vo. 1 2 j. 6d. 
Idem.< — Pars Secunda, 1820 — 1864. Quibus accedit Epigrammatum 
Delectus. 8vo. 1 $s. 

When I was a Little Girl, STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of "St Olave's." Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. With Eight Illustrations by L. Frolich. 

"At the head, and a long way ahead, of all books for girls, we 
place ' When I was a Little Girl.' "—Times. "// is one of the 
choicest morsels of child-biography which we have met with? — 
Nonconformist. 

White.— RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. 7* 6d. 

Whittier.— JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. H. 
Jeens. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

Wink worth.— THEOLOGIA GERMANIC A. By Catherine 

Winkworth. New Edition, uniform with the " Golden Treasury" 
Series. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 
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Wollaston.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. ByT. V. Wollaston, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

li Itis the work of a man of refined taste, of deep religious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a good Christian" — Church Times* 

Woolner.— MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas Woolner. 
With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. $s. 

" It is clearly the product of no idle hour, but a highly-conceived and 
faithfully-executed task, self imposed, and prompted by that inward 
yearning to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of passionate feeling, 
which is poetic genius. No man can read this poem without Sting 
struck by the fitness and finish of the workmaiiship, so to speak, as 
well as by the chastened and unpretending loftiness of thought 
which pervades the whole" — Globe. 

Words from the PoetS. Selected by the Editor of " Rays 
of Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. l8mo. limp., u. 

" 755* selection aims at popularity, and deserves it" — Guardian. 

Yonge (C. M.) — Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. (See also 
Catalogue of Works in History, and Educational 
Catalogue. ) 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twentieth Edition. With- Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

THE DAISY CHAIN, Twelfth Edition. With Illustration* 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j, 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8Vo. 6>. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fifth Edition. Crowir 8*>. 6j. 
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Yonge (C. M.) — continued. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6#. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

■» 

" We think the aut/wress of ' The Heir of Redely ffe 1 has surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden time" 
— British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Prettily and tenderly written, and will with young people especially 
be a great favourite." — Daily News. "Everybody should read 
this" — Literary Churchman. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS ; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition. 

" Miss Yongi has brought a lofty aim as well as high art to the con* 
slruction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance."— MoKmiiG Post. " The plot, in truth, 
is of the very first order of merit." — Spectator. " We have 
seldom read a more charming story." — Guardian. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 
Illustrated. iSmo. 2s. 6d. 

" A tale which, we are sure, will give pleasure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it is specially intended. . . . This 
extremely prettily-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of * The Heir of Redely ffe* on the title* 
page to ensure its becoming a universal favourite" — DUBLIN 
Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour, and the 
itory can hardly fail to charm the youthful reader " —Manchester 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 2s. 6d. ^ 
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Yonge (C. VI.)— continued. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Series. 
Globe 8vo. $s. 6d. each. 

Contents of First Series :— History of Philip Quarll— 
Goody Twoshoes — The Governess — Jemima Placid — The Perambu- 
lations of a Mouse — The Village School — The Little Queen — 
History of Little Jack. 

u Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 
by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach.*' 
— British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series : — Family Stories — Elements of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, is. 

" We have seen no prettier gift-book for a longtime, and none which, 
both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled, 
is more deserving of praise. " — ATHENiEUM. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6s. 

Miss Yonge 1 s wonderful "knack" of instructive story-telling to 
children is well known. In this volume, in a manner which 
cannot but prove interesting to all boys and girls, she manages 
to convey a wonderful amount of information concerning most of 
the countries of the world ; in this she is considerably aided by the 
twenty -four telling pictures of Mr. Frolich. Ut Lucy's Wonderful 
Globe ' is capital, and will give its youthful readers more idea- of 
foreign countries and customs than any number of books of geography 
or travel." — Graphic. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 
Edward II. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. Second Edition, enlarged. 5*. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap, 
8vo. 5*. 
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Yonge (C. M.)— continued. 

The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts ; but to put together a 
series of pictures of persons and events, so as to arrest the attention, 
and give some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by 
gathering together details at the most memorable moments. The 
" Cameos" are intended as a book for young people just beyond the 
elementary histories of England, and able to enter in some degree 
into the real spirit of events, and to be struck with characters and 
scenes presented in some relief. " Instead of dry details," says the 
Nonconformist, "we have living pictures, faithful, vivid, and 
striking" 

Fs and Q's; or, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 
With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 
8vo. cloth gilt 4J. 6d. 

" One of her most successful little pieces .... fust what a narrative 

should be, each incident simply and naturally related, no preaching 

or moralizing, and yet the moral coming out most powerfully, and 

the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 

*' spun out" — Literary Churchman. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Four vols, crown 8vo. 2ar. 

" A domestic story of English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled." — Standard. " Miss Yonge has certainly added to 
her already high reputation by this charming book, which, although 
in four volumes, is not a single page too long, but keeps the reader's 
attention fixed to the end. Indeed we are only sorry there is not 
another volume to come, and part with the Underwood family with 
sincere regret. " — Court C i rcu l ar. 

LADY HESTER; or, URSULA'S NARRATIVE. Crown 
8vo. 6/. 



MACMILLAN'S 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
Millais, Arthur Hughes, &c Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 45. 6a 7 . each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

M Messrs. Macmiltan have, in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry ', and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material workmanship" '—.British «Quabte*.ly 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

,LYRICAL POjEMS .IN TEE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave. 

*' This delightful Utile volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like" the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery." — Quarterly Review. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

" // includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
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desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its honest sensi- 
bilities." — Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 

" All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
fains involved in this compilation must have been immense, em- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province of 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought." — Saturday Review. 

The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

"A delightful selection, in a delightful external form ; full oj the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales" — 
Spectator. 

The Ballad Book. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 

' ' His taste as a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a task. 11 — SATURDAY REVIEW. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared."— Saturday 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

" The beautiful little edition of Bacon 1 s Essays, noiv before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. . , . It 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacon 1 s life and times." — Spectator. " By far the most complete 
as well as the most elegant edition we possess " — Westminster 
Review. 
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The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 

• " A beautiful and scholarly reprint."— Spectator. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

' * A well-selected volume of Sacred Poetry. "— S pectator. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Countries. 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of "The Heir of 
Redclyffe." 

"... To the young, for whom it is especially intended, as a most 
interesting collection of thrilling tales well told ; and to their elders, 
as a useful handbook of referetice, and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary half hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book J or a longtime" — AthenjEUM. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

" Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
yet out"— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

" Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the 
original, will be a prize to many book-buyers" — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 

■"A dainty and cheap little edition" — Examiner. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 
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" A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the words. How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust, through many thousand families?' — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
Gustave Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 

A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

« 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

*' A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boys for boys that ever was written." — ILLUSTRATED Times. 

A Book Of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 
With Vignette. 

"An admirable addition to an admirable series" — Westminster 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attweli, 

Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 

1 1 Mr. Athvcll has produced a book of rare value .... Happily it 
is small enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to weary. " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady. Selections from the Works of 
the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory 
Essay by Edward Jenkins, Author of " Gir.x's Baby," &c 
iSmo. 4-f. 6d. 

A charming little volume." — Standard. 
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Milton's Poetical Works.— Edited, with Notes, &c, by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. gs. 
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MACMILLAN'S 

GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in clotk exira, gilt 
edges, price 4s. 6d. each ; in cloth plain , 3J. 6d. Also kept in a 
variety oj calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

"the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest " spirits 
of the mighty dead ; " to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time* 
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they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
" make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says : " The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editings their typographical excellence, their com' 
pendious form, and their cheapness." The British Quarterly 
Review says: ".In compendiousness, elegance, and scholar liness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series 
of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been made." 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by w. G. 

Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare." With 
Glossary, pp. 1,075. 

This edition aims at presenting a perfectly reliable text of the complete 
works of " the foremost man in all literature." The text is essen- 
tially the same as that of the i{ 'Cambridge Shakespeare." Appended 
is a Glossary containing the meaning of every word in the text which 
is- either obsolete or is used in an antiquated or unusual sense. 
This, combined with the method used to indicate corrupted readings, 
serves to a great extent the purpose of notes. The Athen^um says 
this edition is "a marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness. 
. . . For the busy man, above all for the working student, this is 
the best- of all existing Shakespeares" And the Pall Mall 
CrAZETTE observes: "To have produced the complete works oj 
the world 's greatest poet in such a form, and at a price within the 
reach of every one, is of itself almost sufficient to give the publisher* 
a claim to be considered public benefactors. " 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the -Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J, 
W. Hales, M.A. With Glossary, pp. lv., 736. 
The text of the pcems has been reprinted from the earliest known 
editions, carefully collated with subsequent ones, most of which were 
published in the poet's lifetime. Spenser's only prose work, his 
sagacious and interesting " View of the Stale of Ireland " has been 
re-edited from three manuscripts belonging to the British Museum. 
A complete Glossary and a list of all the most important various 
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readings serve to a large extent the purpose of notes explanatory 
and critical. An exhaustive general Index and a useful " Index 
of first li/ies" precede the poems ; and in an Appendix are given 
Spenser's Letters to Gabriel Harvey. ' * Worthy — and higher praise 
it needs not — of the beautiful ' Globe Series. y The work is edited 
with all the care so noble a poet deserves. — Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgxave, 

and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. 

" Scsit," says Heine, " in his every book, gladdens, tranquillizes, and 
strengthens my heart? This edition contains the whole of Scotf s 
poetical works, with the exception of one or two short poems. While 
most of Scott's own notes have been retained, others have been added 
explaining many historical and topographical allusions ; and ori- 
ginal introductions from the pen of a gentleman familiar ivith 
Scotch literature and scenery, containing much interesting infor- 
mation, antiquarian, historical, and biogj'aphical, are prefixed to 
the principal poems. li We can almost sympathise with a middle- 
aged grumbler, who, after reading Mr. Palgrave' s memoir and in- 
troduction, should exclaim — * Why was there not such an edition of 
Scott when I was a schoolboy?' " — Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. — the poems, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. lxii., 636. 

Burns' s poems and songs need not circulate exclusively among Scotch- 
men, but should be read by all who wish to kfww the multi- 
tudinous capabilities of the Scotch language, and who have the 
capacity of appreciating the exquisite expression of all kinds of 
human feeling — rich pawky humour, keen wit, withering satire, 
genuine pathos, pure passionate love. The exhaustive glossarial 
index and the copious notes will make all the purely Scotch poems 
intelligible even to an Englishman. Burns' s letters must be read 
by all who desire fully to appreciate the poet's character, to see it 
on all its many sides. Explanatory notes are prefixed to most 
of these letters, and Burns' s Journals kept during his Border 
and Highland Toiirs, are appended. Following the prefixed 
biography by the editor, is a Chronological Table of Burns 1 s Life 
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and Works. "Admirable in all respects' 1 — Spectator. " The 
cheapest^ the most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has 
ever been published '." — Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. pp. xxxi., 607. 

Of this matchless truth-like story, it is scarcely possible to find an 
unabridged edition. This edition may be relied upon as containing 
the whole of " Robinson ^Crpsoe" as it came from the pen of its 
author, without mutilation, and with all peculiarities religiously 
preserved. These points, combined with its handsome paper, large 
clear type, and moderate price, ought to render this par excellence 
the "Globe,* the Universal edition of Defoe *s fascinating narrative. 
"A most excellent and in every way desirable edition" — Court 
Circular. "Macmillan's ' Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 
have and to keep." — Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by. Professor Masson. pp. lx., 695. 

This volume comprehends the whole of the prose and poetical works 
of this most genial of English authors, those only being excluded 
which are mere compilations. They are all accurately reprinted 
from the most reliable editions. The faithfulness, fulness, and lite- 
rary merit of the biography are sufficiently attested by the name oj 
its author, Projessor Masson. It contains many interesting anec- 
dotes which will give the reader an insight into Goldsmith's 
character \ and many graphic pictures of the literary life of London 
during the middle of last century. "Such an admirable compen- 
dium of the J acts of Goldsmith's life, and so careful and minute a 
delineation of the mixed traits of his peculiar character as to be 
a very model of a literary biography in little." — Scotsman. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester, pp. Hi., 508. 

This edition contains all Pope* s poems, translations, and adaptations, 
— his now superseded Homeric translations alone being omitted. 
The text, carefully revised, is taken from the best editions ; Pope's 
own use of capital letters and apostrophised syllables, frequently- 
necessary to an understanding of his meaning, has been preserved ; 
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while his uttcertain spelling and his frequently perplexing inter- 
punctuation have been judiciously amended. Abundant notes are 
added, including Pope 's own, the best of those of previous editors, 
and many which are the result of the study and research of the 
present editor. The introductory Memoir will be found to shed 
considerable light on the political, social, and literary life of the 
period in which Pope filled so large a space. The Literary 
Churchman remarks : *' The editor's own notes and intro- 
ductory memoir are excellent, the memoir alone would be cheap and 
well worth buying at the price of the whole volume" 

Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, pp. lxxxvii., 662. 
A study of Dryderis works is absolutely necessary to anyone who 
wishes to understand thoroughly, not only the literature, but also 
the political and religious history of the eventful period when he 
lived and reigned as literary dictator. In this edition of his works 
which comprises several specimens of his vigorous prose, the text has 
been thoroughly corrected and purified from many misprints and 
small changes often materially affecting the sense, which had been 
allowed to slip in by previous editors. The old spelling has been 
retained where it is not altoget/ier strange or repulsive. Besides an 
exhaustive Glossary, there are copious Notes, critical, historical, bio- 
graphical, and explanatory; and the biography contains the results 
of considerable original research, which has served to shed light on 
several hitherto obscure circumstances connected with the life and 
parentage of the poet. "An admirable edition, the result of great 
research and of a careful revision of the text. The memoir prefixed 
contains, within less than ninety pages, as much sound criticism 
and as comprehensive a biography as the student of Dryden need 
desire." — Pall Mall GAZETTE. 

Cowper'S Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modern History in Queen's College, 
London, pp. lxxiii., 536. 
This volume contains, arranged under seven heads, the whole of* 

Co7vper i s own poems, including several never before published, and 

. all his translations except that of Homer's "Iliad." The text is 

taken from the original editions, and Cowper>s own notes are given 

at the foot of the page, while many explanatory notes by the editor 
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himself are appended to the volume. In the very full Memoir it 
will be found that much new light has been thrown on some of 
the most difficult passages of Cowper's spiritually chequered life. 
"Mr. BenhanCs edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest— indeed too modest in 
its comments. The. notes art concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent one."— Saturday 
Review. 

Morte d'Arthur. — SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modern Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edwapd 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. 

This volume contains the cream of the legends of chivalry which 
have gathered round the shadowy King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table, Tennyson has drawn largely on them in his 
cycle of Arthurian Idylls. The language is simple and quaint as 
that of the Bible, and the many stories of knightly adventure of 
which the book is made up, are fascinating as those of the "Arabian 
Nights." The great moral of the book is to "do after the good, and 
leave the evil." There was a want of an edition of the work at a 
moderate price, suitable for ordinary readers, and especially for 
boys : such an edition the present professes to be. The Introduction 
contains an account of the Origin and Matter of the book, the Text 
and its several Editions, and an Essay on Chivalry, tracing its 
history from its origin to its decay. Notes are appended, and a 
Glossary of such words as require explanation. ' '// is with perfect 
confidence that we recommend this edition of the old romance to every 
class of readers." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, vith 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King's College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. 

The publishers believe that an accurate and readable translation of all 
the works of Virgil is perfectly in accordance with the object of tht 
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' ' Globe Library? A new prose-translation has therefore been made 
by tvjo competent scholars, who have rendered the original faithfully 
into simple Bible-English, without paraphrase; and at the same 
time endeavoured to maintain as far as possible tJie rhythm and 
majestic flow of the original. On this latter point the Daily 
Telegraph says, " The endeavour to preserve in some degree a 
rhythm in the prose rendering is almost invariably successful and 
pleasing in its effect;" and the Educational Times, that it 
" may be readily recommended as a model for young students for 
rendering the poet into English ." The General Introduction will 
be found full of interesting information as to the life of Virgil, the 
history of opinion concerning his writings, the notions entertained 
of him during the Middle Ages, editions of his works, his influence 
on modern poets and on education. To each of his works is prefixed 
a critical and explanatory introduction, and important aid is 
afforded to the thorough comprehension of each production by the 
running Analysis. Appended is an Index of all the proper names 
and the most important subjects occurring throughout the poems 
and introductions. " A more complete edition of Virgil in English 
it is scarcely possible to conceive than the scholarly work before us. n 
— Globe. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By John 
Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

This version of Horace is a literal rendering of the original, the 
translators having kept in view the same objects as they had befor 
them in their edition of Virgil in " Globe Series." As in the case 
of Virgil, the original has been faithfully rendered into simple 
English, without paraphrase ; and at tlte same time the trans- 
lators have endeavoured to maintain as far as possible the rhythm 
and flow of the original. The getter al and particular Introduc- 
tions and the Notes will afford the ordinary English reader all 
need f id information as to Horace and his time, and the allusions 
in his works. The Standard says, " To classical and non- 
classical readers it will be invaluable as a faithful interpretation of 
the mind and meaning of the foe', enriched as it is with notes and 
dissertations of the highest value in the vmy of criticism, illus' 
tration, and explanation." 
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